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HILE glancing through the newspaper on a re- 
W cent trip to the West Coast, my eye caught a 

headline that read “Oregon Law Would Limit 
Car Noise.” Instantly I read the article. It seems that 
Representative Jack Bates of Multnomah County of 
the State of Washington introduced a bill into the 
State Legislature, which would limit the menacing noise 
caused by automobile horns. His bill, when passed, 
would reduce the intensity with which an autoist could 
send out his warning signal. 

Indeed, this is most desirable legislation insofar as 
the new cars on our highways and cities are now 
equipped with horns that are torturing the population 
by their frightful noises. It is wholly unnecessary and, 
in addition, somewhat stupid to use a method which 
wrecks a persons nerves in order to forewarn him. 
In a crowded city, like New York, these horns rever- 
berate between the buildings—as against a sound- 
ing board—and are, consequently, more brutal in their 
total effect. Now we find that the menace is becoming 
nation-wide and recognized by authorities as a threat 
to good health and personal welfare. 

William Phelps Eno, a recognized authority, fore- 
warned last year in a traffic conference held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City that “the country 
faces a wholesale nervous breakdown, unless traffic 
noises are abated.” At a recently held meeting of the 
Safety Council in New York City one of the conferees 
said that automobile horns were producing an inferno 
of noise and concluded “something must be done about 
it.” That’s it! Let’s revolt against noise, particularly 
against the noise that borders on the lunatic fringe. 
Thus will we overcome those who would stab our 
nervous systems. Long before the invention of the 
automobile and its maddening horn, Longfellow de- 
scribed the atrocious qualities of the noise that fol- 
lowed him by a hundred years. In one of his poems 
he wrote: 

“Is it, O man with such discordant noises, 

With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies?” 

Longfellow probably never heard such noises as are 
described in his poems, but in his imagination he could 
conceive the horrible discord of maddening sounds. 
Thus the poem of 1847 describes the menace of 1947. 
The most effective system to eliminate the evil 
would be to legislate against it. Manufacturers of 
automobiles should be officially informed that their 
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Products will be disallowed entry into the State, if 
Its noise content exceeded certain measurable limits. 
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Sound and Fury 


Sound experts tell us that all noise is easily measur- 
able by scientific instruments. Intensity of volume and 
quality of sound can be accurately determined. Since 
abnormal noise is conceded to be injurious to public 
health, then why not stop it? Let’s compel the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to give some consideration to 
the pedestrian as well as the driver. Thus we will 
defeat the craving for louder horns that touch the 
fringe of lunatic desire. 

Shakespeare expressed it in the line “Full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing.” And so this sound and 
fury has evolved and grown bigger and bigger until 
it has become a major social menace. What it needs 
is severe handling through legislative precautions and 
subsequent police action. Heavy penalties on drivers, 
who misuse their horns, would have a noticeable effect 
in the reduction of traffic noises. Strict enforcement 
of the local ordinance would give the public at least 
a minimum of peace and quiet to which it is entitled. 

Earnest H. Peabody, founder of “The New York City 
League For Less Noise,” said recently that we are 
rapidly approaching the day when the use of auto- 
mobile horns will not be allowed at all. Mr. Peabody’s 
theory, as quoted in the daily press, was that “the 
whole idea of the horn as a safety device is wrong. 
Drivers would be more careful, if they didn’t use 
their horns at all. They would probably use brakes 
more frequently.” 

Dr. Thomas Parron, Surgeon General, made a state- 
ment that noise impairs hearing and produces fatigue, 
neuroses, decreased efficiency and emotional disturb- 
ances. He said in part “Psychiatrists have reported 
that urban civilians can suffer from a type of civilian 
shell shock induced by incessant city noises, and that 
noise and turmoil are irritants for every normal per- 
sonality.” 

It is a matter of public health and personal hap- 
piness that every individual must be protected against 
terrifying disturbances. There are so many avoidable 
and unnecessary noises in every big city. The civilian 
has an inherent right to freedom from shock. He 
should not be tortured and tormented by the selfish 
distributors and producers of noise. It is only the 
few who do the torturing. It is the many who suffer 
the effects. We must consolidate our forces by severe 
legislative measures and, thereby, crush out the lunatic 
noise-makers. Unnecessary horn blowing indicates in- 
competence and selfishness. A good driver should be 
seen and not heard. The public has a right to say 
to every driver: “Use your head and not your horn. 
Think more and toot less.” 
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Gree Speech 


FREE SPEECH ie one of the birthsights of an 
American. The soap boa orator the daily sews | 
paper. the radio commentator all are symbola 
of this great American inatitution—the privilege 
of saying what we think. even ¥ We against 
} the “n’'s” 

' Life insurance, too. is one of the teundation 
i stone of the American way. B makes the 
nation strong because tt puts backbone imty 
the American tumily. 
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JOURNAL 
AND RADI 


N IMPORTANT field in which 

life insurance advertising has 

made great strides is in the 
columns of the leading insurance 
magazines. Time was, ‘way back, 
when a “card” was the accepted, 
and virtually the only, form that 
the so-called advertising of the 
times took. 

Today, many far-seeing com- 
panies wisely devote as much time 
and thought to the preparation of 
“trade” copy as they do to their 
messages intended for the public at 
large. Theme, illustration and the 
text nowadays are indeed often 
worthy of commendation within 
our own field, and of emulation by 
other industries as well. Let us 
view together some of the out- 
standing examples which have been 
cited by the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association’s unbiased jury of 
experts. 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, in its adver- 





NATIONAL LIFE 


fesurance Company .. Memtctair, \.4. 
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TRAD 


tising, features the various ways in 
which life underwriters are con- 
tributing to the general welfare of 
their communities, far and beyond 
their primary mission of providing 
financial security for an ever-in- 
creasing number of families. 

The campaign is appearing in 27 
regional and national insurance 
journals. Each advertisement has a 
standard full-page layout, type of 
illustration and signature, and ap- 
pears under the special slogan, “A 
Series of Advertisements [Illustrat- 
ing How Life Insurance Agents 
Serve Their Communities by Sell- 
ing Life Insurance.” The slogan 
itself is undeniably long, but 
equally undeniable is its strong 
appeal to the readers it is intended 
to reach, 

“Where do you fit in your com- 
munity picture?” asks one_ such 
message, which continues: “Most 
life insurance representatives today 
are civic-minded men who take a 


(ANQQUNLHROTAYOOEVUNYOCUOCIUOAYUEEHOUPOU4UCUUEAOEEUOUALOALUOUYUEEO CHOU AUeLit tect Ae 
Ou the 
OP row, left to right: LAA 


Award Winners are presented 
in the half circle at top of the lay- 
out—Franklin Life, Springfield, Il; 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, 
N. J.; Northern Life, Seattle; The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York City; General Americal 
Life, St. Louis. Second row—Joha 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston; Cen- 
tral Life Assurance Society of Iow4, 
Des Moines; Occidental Life of 
California, Los Angeles. Third row 
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ADVERTISING 


real interest in their community 
affairs. We started to compile a list 
of the various ways in which Equit- 
able Society representatives are 
serving their communities. They 
seemed to be represented on every 
kind of community job: volunteer 
firemen and Boy Scout leaders, sec- 
retaries of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the YMCA, mayors and 
church workers, Veteran Guidance 
Committee and business zoning ad- 
visers. In every type of community 
endeavor, an Equitable Society 
representative was taking part. 
“Yes, these are good men 

they are business men with a social 
conscience. That they are such is 
one more reason for saying that 
selling life insurance is more than 
a way of making a living. Equit- 
able Society field men know that 
the respect they merit by being 
members of a fine profession and 
an organization life The Equitable 
Society is not the whole story. 


NAAN TATU 


Cover 


—Aetna Life, Hartford; Acacia 
Mutua! Life, Washington, D. C.; The 
Mutual Life, New York City; North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis; 
Metropolitan Life, New York City; 
New England Mutual, Boston. Bot- 
tom row—Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia; The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark; 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati; Na- 
tional Life, Montpelier, Vt.; The 
Travelers, Hartford; Massachusetts 
Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 
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“The very nature of their jobs 
makes them good citizens. This life 
work is a contribution to the com- 
munity in which the agent lives. 
Equitable Society representatives 
can be proud that by serving The 
Society’s members . . . they serve 
America.” 


Another message, “When Is a 
Dollar Worth More than a Dollar?” 
points out that the life insurance 
dollar first serves the individual 
and, second, later serves him or his 
family again via individual retire- 
ment funds or family support. 
Others in the series relate how life 
insurance agents raise America’s 
standard of living; pay a tribute to 
the home owner and point out how 
the agent contributes to the se- 
curity and stability of the home; 
and explains that farmers like the 
story of the life insurance agent 
because he gives them down-to- 
earth facts—that can’t be ignored. 





Hew Do Life Insurance Ageats Raise America's 
Stenderd of Living? 
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I should see him now... tell bim to call in a few months 











(20ST A LITTLE) 


We have said so little about our promotional 
program for heid men that we can’t resist tell- 
ing you about the results from one particular 
type of direct mail. To date inquiries and sales 
from this one source are running far ahead of 
the combined inquiries obtained from all pro- 
motion used before we started the expanded 
advertising program. That, frankly, makes us 
happy 
ability but because it shows we are doing a 


not because # indicates creative 


pretty good job of helping the agent 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 
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Company officials present for the initial broadcast of the program sponsored by 
the Commonwealth Life of Louisville are pictured with News-caster Bob Kay in the 


WAVE News Studio. 


Left to right: B. N. Woodson, executive vice-president; W. 


Almon Lonsford, director of agencies, industrial department; Bob Kay; Morton Boyd, 
President; and William R. Davis Ill, director of agencies, ordinary department. 





Twenty-three insurance maga- 
zines carry the advertising of the 
John Hancock Mutual of Boston. 
A standard treatment gives a high 
degree of continuity-of-impression. 

The company boldly tackles some 
of the “objections” to life insur- 
ance or to seeing a life insurance 
agent. It sets them up, shows them 
to be made of straw, and proceeds 
to drive home a strong case for the 
agent and the service he performs. 

We particularly like one story of 
a prospect who’s actually “afraid” 
to see a life insurance agent. (And 
don’t think there aren’t such 
people!) 

“If he gets in, he’ll sell me” wails 
the man in the picture, shown talk- 
ing to his secretary on the inter- 
office phone. “Get rid of him.” The 
message continues: “If you sell life 
insurance, the headline tells a fa- 
miliar story. Too frequently men 
who need your advice put off see- 
ing you. You know the risks they 
run; so do they. So you have to 
decide: ‘What is the sensible and 
practical way to handle these situ- 
ations? Should you keep on trying 
to persuade prospects to see you, 
even in their own interest?’ 

“Here at John Hancock we have 
some answers to these questions. 
Recently we had an outside organi- 
zation interview a number of life 
insurance buyers and prospective 
buyers. Almost invariably those 
interviewed commented that life 
insurance agents are performing a 
most important service, that their 
advice is believed to be sound. 
Only rarely was there any evidence 
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of resentment because of persis- 
tence. 

“These are a few of the many 
reasons why we look to a still finer 
future for the life insurance busi- 
ness. And why we spend time and 
thought helping our agents give 
good service to those who need life 
insurance.” 


The familiar “oval-O” of the 
Occidental Life of California is 
used as an identifying, symbolic 


border for all its trade journal ad- 
vertising. Copy appeals equally to 
buyer and agent and features in- 
dividual messages, tied together 
with a constant appeal to an 
agent’s self-interest via the slogan, 
“We pay lifetime renewals—they 
last as long as you do.” 

The author particularly likes this 


story: “How many policies make a 
program? In Occidental, it takes 
only one! Long ago, we discovered 


you can sell more insurance and 
sell it easier by delivering every- 
thing the buyer needs in one pack- 
age under one premium billing. 
Each Occidental policy—Life, En- 
dowment or Term—is a ‘chassis’ 
plan to which we’ll add these other 
benefits, any or all: 

Family Income ($15 or $10 a Mo.) 
Mortgage Protection (Yearly reduc- 

ing sum) 
Income Disability ($10 a month) 


Additional Protection (Term for 
clean-up) 

Accident and Sickness (Lifetime 
income) 


Double Indemnity 
Advance Premium Deposit Agree- 
ment 





“This sometimes makes _ the 
policy bulkier,” concludes the com. 
pany—with the final punch—-line: 
“It always makes the commission 
bigger.” 

The advertising of the Great 
American of St. Louis is slanted 
solely and directly to the reading 
audience of the insurance journals 
i. e., those in the trade. The series 
is tied together with a slogan— 
and a good one—entitled “Take a 
Sales Tip from . .’ These are 
headlined in each advertisement, 
For instance: 

“Take a Sales Tip from the 
Golfer” . . . from the Tennis Champ 
. . . from the Pitcher .. . from the 
Coach . .. from the Angler, ete 
Copy from the “golfer” advertise. 
ment, for instance, reads: 

“Count the clubs in the top-notch 
golfer’s bag—you’ll find all the 
touranment rules allow. Why? 
Because every shot—every lie 
presents a_ different  situation— 
creates a new need. He knows al] 
the tools it takes to win. So, take 
a sales tip from the golfer. For 
par sales performance—for a per- 
fect approach to greater produc- 
tion, increased earnings, pack your 
sales kit with all the modern tools 
to serve your clients’ needs. Mul- 
tiple lines are the answer.” 

The company’s trade journal ad- 
vertising is scheduled in more than 
22 insurance journals. The com- 
pany reports that the advertise- 





ments have pulled many direct 
responses, despite the fact that no 
specific action is suggested in them 

One advertisement of the Frank- 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill., begins 
with the following quotation from a 
letter on file: “Every time I get a 
copy of an insurance magazine, |! 
have an overwhelming desire to 
answer one of your ads. I have 
held out as long as I can. Here 
goes”... 

“Aw shucks!” responds the ad- 
vertising manager in homey style 
“It isn’t the ads. It’s the facts be 
hind the ads which are so appeal 
ing. We know our representatives 
are prosperous and contented. Why 
shouldn’t they be? Last year ow 
top hundred men (some wert 
women) averaged $12,645.67 in cash 
earnings. This year they will eam 
considerably more. 

“Last year, of all companies wif 
over $100,000,000 of insurance B® 
force, only three showed a greaté 
percentage growth in ordinary that 
the Franklin. In actual dolla 
volume of gain we were fifteenth 
among 463 companies. This yea 
we'll do even better. 
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“Those things don’t just happen. 
Exclusive and amazingly salable 
contracts have something to do 
with it, and a genuine friendliness 
which prompted one Franklinite in 
Missouri to say: ‘Never was I so 
happy as I am now.’ 

“Shucks! Anybody could write 
good ads with the things we have 
to tell.” 

(Shucks! You’re quite right, 
Franklin Life. We like to read 
your ads ourself.) 

It is the company’s belief that ad- 
yertising of any kind, to serve any 
purpose, must be seen and must be 
read. Layout is important to insure 
that it will be read; intriguing 
headlines and crisp, direct, pithy 
copy are necessary, if it is to be 
read. Experience over a period of 
more than six years has demon- 
strated that the copy angle used 
is of sufficient interest to cause in- 
surance men to read the advertis- 
ing. 

Purpose of the advertising is to 
keep the company name attrac- 
tively before the industry; to give 
representatives a sense of satis- 
faction through the regular and 
prominent appearance of their com- 
pany’s name in the important trade 
journals; and to attract the interest 
of the man who is seeking a con- 
nection. Franklin has tangible and 
consistent evidence that its trade 
journal advertising serves all three 
purposes, effectively. 

Next to providing security for its 
policyholders, the Central Life of 
Iowa feels that its most important 
job is helping the man in the field. 
Its trade journal advertising has 
two objectives: 

(1) To maintain the high regard 








and esteem, which the company 
enjoys among its representatives, 
and to build better company-and- 
agent relationships. 

(2) To create good will and pres- 
tige in the insurance fraternity in 
general. 

Current trade journal advertise- 
ments were prepared with these 
two purposes in mind. Built around 
the theme, “Life Insurance Begins 
with the Agent,” all advertisements 
bear a certain similarity in design, 
style and layout. “We’re not boast- 
ing,” reads the catch-line on one 
ad, “This time we are boasting,” 
proclaims another. The copy em- 
phasizes the importance of the 
agent. Attention value has been 
achieved by the use of specific 
figures and unconventional art 
work. 

A typical advertisement, “We’re 
Not Good Reinsmen,” shows how 
the theme is presented to trade 
journal readers: 

“Steering the field force is no 
part of our policy. We know that 
the type of approach, the manner 
of closing and the mechanics of a 
sale vary with agents. We don’t at- 
tempt to channel their efforts. We 
do try to help them with material 
and ideas that are adaptable to 
their own particular styles of sell- 
ing. As long as we are in this 
business, it will be our policy not 
to steer the agent but to help him 
in the kind of selling he finds most 
productive Life insurance 
begins with the agent.” 

Advertisements of the Bankers 
National, Montclair, N. J., long 
have been outstanding for (1) eye- 
arresting ideas presented in an ap- 
pealing decoration cartoon tech- 





A 64-year-old woman, mother of five children, is honored by one of the "Orchids 
to You" programs sponsored by the Occidental Life of Raleigh. 


FAMILY INCOME 
LOOSE-LEAF STYLE 


That's what some of our men call the Occi- 
dental plan of adding the Family Income 
benefit by rider. 

It permits us to make a Family Income policy 
of any Life, Endowment or Term policy 

It permits us to offer Family Income to age 
$5, 60 or 65, in addition to the usual 10-, 15-, 
and 20-year plans. 

It permits us to add Family Income to part 
of a policy and to attach it to the old policies 
already in force. 

And we offer it on both the $15 and $10 
per month plans. 

Perhaps this loose-leaf plan explains why 
Family Income today is our third biggest 
volume seller: 





nique, (2) brevity of copy, and (3) 
a judicious use of white space. 
Why it pays to work for this par- 
ticular company is featured in 
many of its advertisements. 

“Up Go Sales,” for instance, reads 
as follows: “Our field men’s sales 
increase steadily from the time 
they start with us. There are many 
factors contributing to this but 
three of the most important are: 

“A simple, easily operated ‘Work 
Guide’ to help utilize their time 
and effort to the most profitable 
advantage. The ‘Buyer’s Guide,’ 
which quickly helps their prospects 
to plan an adequate life insurance 
program, and which for years has 
helped make our agents’ average 
sales well over $4,000. Home Office 
executives give individual attention 
to every field man’s prospecting, 
sales and underwriting problems, 
not only at the Home Office but in 
the field as well. Let us show you 
how we can help you increase your 
sales.” 

All the Bankers National’s mes- 
sages follow a standard attention- 
riveting style of presentation. 

“Retirement?” asks the company. 
“Yes, we believe in it two ways... 
for our policyholders, and for our 
field men,” 

“Fast growing? . 
growing company.” 


. . Grow with a 


“The future? ... Why don’t you 
build a ‘future’ by investigating 
our out-of-the-ordinary general 
agency contract.” 

“What a contract ... But more 
than a contract .. . liberal app-a- 


week bonuses; awards for persis- 
tent production; an agency retire- 


(Continued on Page 57). 
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during the past ten years have 

been accompanied by innova- 
tions in the development of and the 
transaction of disability insurance. 
It is a rapidly changing picture and 
one which alert man and woman in 
the accident and sickness industry, 
whether at the home office or in the 
field, will need to scan carefully in 
order to keep up-to-date and try to 
anticipate the future. New horizons 
are making their appearance and it 
behooves each one of us to study 
these carefully and take advantage 
of everything that is new. It will 
have an important bearing on your 
future—either as a home office un- 
derwriter or a successful accident 
and health salesman. 

No longer can any of us be con- 
tent with doing things the way we 
have done them in the past. We 
must survey the new horizons and 
plan our future in accordance with 
our findings. 

An insurance journalist recently 
remarked that the insurance busi- 
ness—in some lines, at least—was 
from 10 to 30 years behind the times. 
Obviously, this is an exaggerated 
statement because all insurance, 
notwithstanding obsolete statutes 
which handicap companies in their 
ability to furnish new types of pro- 
tection, have accomplished a re- 
markable job—unequaled elsewhere. 
In no other country has insuranc* 
been developed to so high a degree 
of efficiency in providing insurance 
to as many people as has American 
insurance under our private enter- 
prise system. 

Yet all of us know that existing 
statutes in many states have pre- 
vented companies from furnishing 
insurance protection to the public. 
Many old statutory powers in some 
states need changing in order that 
insurance shall not lag “behind the 
times.” 

Insurance departments are con- 
stantly seeking the repeal of obso- 
lete statutes and the enactment of 
new laws which will give private 
insurance the laws necessary to 
furnish complete and modern insur- 
ance protection to the public. A few 
states have already accomplished 
this by a recodification or revision of 
their insurance codes. At the present 
time, several state legislatures have 
pending before them completely new 
insurance codes. It is the desire of 
all state insurance departments not 


CC curing 2 in our economic life 
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only to enact proper regulatory laws, 
but to extend the underwriting 
powers of insurance companies on 
a broad and comprehensive basis to 
the end that the public may be 
afforded insurance to meet their 
present-day needs. 

In the accident and sickness field 
this is particularly true. To the 
credit of forward looking insurance 
departments, our industry has re- 
ceived splendid co-operation in re- 
vising existing insurance laws to en- 
able companies, and agents alike, to 
offer to the American working man 
and his family the best and broad- 
est disability insurance possible. It 
is your job and mine to keep up 
with what is developing so that each 
one of us may not miss the golden 
opportunity that confronts our busi- 
ness in the next few years. 

Accident and sickness insurance is 
an aggressive and progressive in- 
dustry, made so by free and open 
competition. New fields are being 
explored. New coverages are being 
designed to meet the modern acci- 
dent and sickness hazards incident 
to our daily life. New underwriting 
procedures are being developed, al- 
most daily, to open the doors of dis- 
ability protection to more and more 
people, who heretofore have been 
considered uninsurable. Let us dis- 
cuss a few of these new develop- 
ments, and those likely to come, so 
that all of us may adjust our sights 
and see what can be done. 

It is in the field of group accident 
and sickness coverage that the great- 
est advances have been made in our 


business in recent years. When I 
speak of group, I am thinking in 
terms not only of employer groups 
but those many other types of 
group insurance such as franchise, 
association groups, family policies 
and many other specialized group 
lines. 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar 
with the rapid expansion of group 
insurance during and immediately 
preceding World War II. It now 
represents about 40% of all the 
accident and sickness business writ- 
ten. Of necessity, many experiments 
took place to develop this coverage, 
but the net result is that this type 
of insurance is the best method of 
reaching millions of people and 
their dependents with moderate but 
substantial coverage at a low cost. 
There are still home office people, 
and agents, who fear group insur- 
ance but, so far, I have been unable 
to find a single company, and cer- 
tainly not many agents, whose busi- 
ness of writing individual policies 
has been impaired. 

Group insurance is here to stay 
and is one of the most effective 
methods of covering small income 
workers. It is “mass” production 
and, as such, is virtually the only 
plan of disability insurance that can 
successfully meet federal or state 
disability insurance competition. 


Franchise Coverage 


Newer, but advancing rapidly, is 
so-called “franchise” coverage. This 
is merely a plan, or method, of 
furnishing individual policies on 4 
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group basis (and with it flexibility 
of coverage) to (1) small groups, 
which cannot obtain similar cover- 
age under an employer group type 
or to (2) larger groups or associa- 
tions which have no common em- 
ployer. I believe this type of under- 
writing to be an answer to the prob- 
lem of private insurance supplying 
the needs of small employers—as 
opposed to the state taking over the 
lisability insurance needs of such 
risks. 

Franchise insurance serves another 
very useful end in its ability to pro- 
vide a distinctly flexible plan for 
writing large professional groups and 
labor unions, which cannot obtain 
insurance on a common employer 
group basis. Association groups are 
being written in increasing numbers 
on a practical, and lower cost, basis 
through the issuance of individual 
policies to members of these groups. 
Professional groups have a common 
interest and, through their associa- 
tion, have a medium similar to that 
of the employer for collection of 
premiums. The franchise plan of 
writing association groups has an- 
other advantage in that a member 
of the association, who leaves the 
group, may still retain the policy. 

The franchise plan of covering 
small employers, and the many asso- 
Ciations and labor unions, offers an 
opportunity to the agent to write 
many additional persons, who would 
“ot otherwise be covered. It offers 
industry the privilege of offering 
protection to countless numbers of 
workers and professional men and 





women unable to obtain the ad- 
vantage of group coverage other- 
wise. 

In our rapidly expanding sickness 
and accident insurance field numer- 
ous other kinds of groups having 
some common interest, or medium 
for the collection of premiums, have 
been explored successfully by many 
companies. Coverage for volunteer 
fire departments, schools, colleges, 
campers and Boy Scout groups, are 
now being successfully written by 
many companies. Persons who buy 
commodities on the installment plan, 
and persons who obtain small loans 
from banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, may insure the comple- 
tion of their payments, or loans, if 
sick or injured, by deferred payment 
disability insurance or creditors’ in- 
surance. The field of specialized 
group insurance is rapidly expand- 
ing and the accident and sickness 
industry is gradually approaching 
the goal of complete protection for 
everyone. 


Medical and Hospital Insurance 


A new line of accident and sick- 
ness protection is making its appear- 
ance slowly. Medical care insurance 
now is in the experimental stage 
with respect to the insurance of 
medical care expense outside of the 
hospital. For many years accident 
and sickness companies have pro- 
vided surgical benefits—that is, spec- 
ified amounts for certain surgical 
procedures. Now companies are pro- 
viding additional protection against 
cost of medical care by insuring 


doctor bills for medical care in the 
home and at the doctor’s office. 

Medical societies, awakened by 
the necessity of providing pre-pay- 
ment plans for medical care ex- 
pense, are seeking the advice of 
our industry in developing iocal and 
state plans of indemnification on a 
cash basis for medical expense. It 
is not easy to work out practical 
medical care plans that will be with- 
in the ability of all persons to pay 
and yet provide reasonable fees for 
the physicians, who cooperate with 
such plans. Medical care insurance 
is expensive and the insurance car- 
rier always must be certain that the 
benefits provided in this coverage 
are not so great as to require a 
premium which is too expensive for 
the ordinary wage earner. This is 
particularly true, when dependents 
are included. If the premium is too 
high, people do not buy—except 
those who are not normal risks. 
This sets up a selection against the 
insurer and results in an unsatis- 
factory experience. With the co- 
operation of physicians on fee sched- 
ules, and with moderate but reason- 
able limitations on medical care out- 
side of the hospital, it has been 
proved that plans can be worked out 
for an adequate medical insurance 
program. 

The idea of a uniform contract 
and fixed premiums, such as has 
been used in the Wisconsin Plan, 
should be discarded because of the 
application of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, beginning January 1 of 
next year. So many medical societies 
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are now looking with favor upon 
cash indemnity medical insurance, 
in preference to service plans, that 
it behooves all carriers and agents 
to do some experimentation to the 
end that adequate and yet reason- 
ably priced medical care insurance 
can be furnished to the public. 
Otherwise, the doctors may be 
forced to do this themselves. Then, 
if they and insurance carriers fail 
to do a good job, the state will take 
over. 

The health and accident business 
faced a similar situation in 1931 and 
*32, when the Blue Cross was first 
launched. Insurance companies had 
been writing hospital insurance for 
many years, but in no considerable 
volume. Blue Cross, through its 
service plan and much publicity, 
made the American Public hospital- 
insurance-conscious. And, in a short 
span of years, enrolled millions in 
its various units. 

Insurance carriers, writing hos- 
pital insurance, profited by the Blue 
Cross publicity. This activity demon- 
strated the fact that the people of 
this country can be made insurance 
conscious. If insurance carriers are 
to grasp the opportunity for writing 
medical insurance, they must be 
willing to lend every effort toward 
working out sound plans of insur- 



































ance in cooperation with the medical 
societies. 

Since Rhode Island enacted a com- 
pulsory cash sickness act, effective 
in 1943, there has been an increasing 
demand on the part of labor, and 
other interests, for a plan of insur- 
ance on a cash indemnity basis to 
protect certain workers against loss 
of time from non-occupational acci- 
dents and illness. The Rhode Island 
Act, as you know, is one operated 
entirely by the state. Last year in 
California a somewhat similar act 
was enacted into law, but in that 
state it was the privilege of the em- 
ployer and employees to purchase 
such insurance either from the state 
or from a private carrier. It is not 
surprising that labor itself, in Cali- 
fornia, advised employees to take 
private carrier plans. 

In New Jersey, there is at present 
a state commission which has been, 
and still is studying, a plan of sick- 
ness insurance for providing cash 
benefits to workers covered under 
the unemployment compensation 
act now in effect in that state. Last 
year the commission presented, in 
its fourth report to the Governor, 
a detailed and comprehensive state- 
ment of economic conditions created 
by unemployment through non-oc- 
cupational accidents and illness of 































































































workers in that state, and submitteg 
a proposed bill that would requir 
employers of four or more persons 
to pay benefits, in accordance with 
a suggested schedule, to workers fo 
unemployment due to sickness. Em. 
ployers could self-insure or purchage 
insurance from private carriers, 

This plan is considered by mos 
economists, and those with long ip. 
surance experience, as the best plap 
possible for the workers of that 
state. It is definitely superior ty 
either the Rhode Island or Californig 
plans. The commission now has 
much added experience, accumy- 
lated since its last report, and will 
shortly submit its findings again tp 
the Legislature. It is to be hoped 
that the commission will determine 
again that private insurance is able 
to do the job without the state going 
into the disability insurance busi- 
ness, either alone, or in competition 
with private carriers—as is done ip 
California. 

One question is being given seri- 
ous thought by both the commission 
and the Governor. Can private car. 
riers furnish protection to small em- 
ployers—those with more than four 
but not more than 25 employees— 
at a reasonable cost? 

We all know that the past experi- 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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ELL may we pay tribute to 

the Agent of Yesterday— 

tribute to the man, his con- 
temporaries of yesteryear, and their 
successors who have given Amer- 
ica, with only 7% of the World’s 
population, over 75% of its life in- 
surance, 

I am thinking now of that great 
pioneer agent who habitually wore 
an imposing gold watch chain, but- 
ton shoes and a Prince Albert coat 
with two pockets in the tail. In 
one pocket he carried a tract which 
told a man how to save himself 
financially—in the other pocket 
a tract which told a man how to 
save himself spiritually. This grim- 
faced veteran fought with equal 
determination to preach both gos- 
pels—for one was almost as im- 
portant to him as the other. 

It was he who rode the day 
coaches, drove livery teams through 
hub-deep mud—and spent the night 
wherever he held his last inter- 
view—in order to carry the mes- 
Sage of life insurance into the fur- 
thest by-ways. 

We smile at the picture—and yet 
this man and his kind fortified the 
American family financially to 
Such an extent that it is estimated 
that life insurance constitutes 81% 
of all property that American 
people leave when they die. 

What of the agent today? 

The quality and quantity of to- 
day’s record speaks for itself—and 
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yet there are two aspects to the 
job of modern life insurance sell- 
ing. The Agent of Today must be 
both a financial counselor and a 
salesman. 

The informed agent today brings 
to his work such a sense of re- 
sponsibility to his clients, and does 
it with such increasing skill, that 
soon none will wish to challenge 
his claim to professional status. 
And this trend towards informed 
selling is just beginning. 

However great may be the pride 
and satisfaction we take in what 
has already been done, the end of 
our progress is nowhere in sight, 
nor will it be in your lifetime or 
mine. 

What about the agent of Tomor- 
row? What will he be like? What 
will he do? How will the public 
regard him? 

Someone once said that it takes 
far more courage to be a prophet 
than it does to be an historian. 


The historian is always right be- 
cause he writes from the record; 
the prophet. may be, and indeed 
frequently is, terribly wrong. 
Still there are current signposts 


to guide us—some trends which 
promise to continue, forging them- 
selves into a pattern which is 
likely to influence the character- 
istics of Tomorrow’s Agent. 

My prophecy is that the great- 
est change in the life insurance 
business during the next quarter- 
century will take place in the 
agent himself. 

Your predecessors served well a 
public whose lives were far more 
simple that ours. today. They 
blazed the trail which we are fol- 
lowing. Just as there always have 
been pioneers, since our present 
form of agency operations began, 
so you too will continue this pio- 
neering process. Nothing is cer- 
tain but change itself. As society 
becomes more complex, so do its 
problems of protection and finan- 
cial security. No longer may old 
people live on the farm and per- 
form simple chores in return for 
their keep—no longer may men 
or women leave estates with com- 
plete assurance that their heirs will 
receive all that was originally 
planned, 

There have been critics of the 
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agency system in recent years who 
have howled in the darkness as 
wolves before an established city. 
The most ignorant and misguided 
of the critics of life insurance bob 
up every now and again with the 
suggestion that there is no need 
for the life insurance agent in the 
field of distribution. As life in- 
surance advances toward maturity 
in this country, it is natural to 
expect that this suggestion may be 
made with increasing frequency. 

The argument is made that since 
the value of, and need for, life in- 
surance protection is well estab- 
lished in our country, there is now 
no need for an expensive agency 
system to tell the American public 
what it already knows—that the 
public is fully capable of evaluat- 
ing its own needs and will buy 
insurance when and where it 
wants, 

It is significant that this sugges- 
tion never comes from responsible 
management of life insurance com- 
panies. If the conclusion were 
valid, life insurance management 
would be the first to embrace it, 
as companies do not pay you com- 
missions simply because “they love 
you.” And we may be well assured 
that we will be retained as a part 
of the life organization only so long 
as we are indispensable. 

Without exception, every attempt 
to distribute life insurance, other 
than on a personal basis through 
properly trained agents, has led to 
most unimpressive results. 

The reason every non-agency ef- 
fort has been an abject failure is 
simple and has been known for 
more than a century. Life insur- 
ance is sold and not bought, and 
is maintained because of consistent 
and continual personal service and 
very rarely because of any policy- 
holder’s wisdom and foresight. 

The indisputable fact remains 
that the agent is essential, if life 
insurance is to be operated suc- 
cessfully as private enterprise. 

It costs money to maintain an 
agency system, but that is not the 
question. The only question is 
whether the agency system is worth 
what it costs America’s policy- 
holders. Is the agency system a 
sound American investment? The 
only way we can answer this ques- 
tion is to face facts: 

Either the public must be willing 
to pay the life insurance agent to 
PERSUADE them to buy life in- 
surance and keep it in force— 

Or they must be willing to pay 
the Government to FORCE them to 
buy life insurance. 
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Without the persuasian of the 
agent or the force of the Govern- 
ment, the amount of life insurance 
in force today would be ridiculous- 
ly small. 

Would they rather have the agent 
say, “You should,” or hear the 
Government say, “You must?” 


But the fact that agents are so 
necessary today does not in any 
sense mean that they will remain 
the same kind of agents in the 
future. 

In the beginning we were con- 
sidered to be only salesmen; later 
we became salesmen and business 
men; but now we must be salesmen, 
business men and professional men. 
The agent of the earlier period 
sold policies, today he advises cli- 
ents. 


The professional aspect of our 
job grows increasingly important. 
That is why many of us think that 
the thought and spirit lying be- 
hind the professional concept of 
the C.L.U. movement is one of the 
greatest developments in life in- 
surance selling in the present cen- 
tury, if not in the whole history of 
the business. 


Professional status will not be 
achieved by publicity, self-hypno- 
tism or simply because we say we 
are professional, but only when the 
public says so—out of its heart! 

This change to a_ professional 
status is coming about because of 
the public’s need and is gradually 
being recognized by the laws of 
the States, and by the management 











of companies, as well as by th 
field itself. 

All State laws require a licens 
to act as an agent and some pro 
of the candidate’s fitness of charag, 
ter. 

Fifteen States now require » 
examination as to an agent’s quali. 
fications and basic knowledge 9 
life insurance. Legislation along 
the same line is pending in a doze 
other States, based upon the Np, 
tional Association of Life Unde. 
writer’s model qualification bij 
Several States at last advice hay 
adopted it. 


It is reasonable to expect tha 
all States eventually will requir 
examinations as a prerequisite for 
a license and, gradually, these ex. 
aminations and other qualification; 
will become more and more exact. 
ing. 

This dignifies your status and 
should be encouraged. The purpose 
of educational and character cer. 
tification to obtain a license is the 
same as for every other profession 
—law, medicine, dentistry, teaching 
and others—for the protection of 
and better service to the public 
You should not make the mistake 
of urging any extension of such 
legal requirements simply for the 
purpose of keeping new agents out 
of the business. 

Let’s not make our business a 
trade union; but rather a profession 
in which the qualified man is wel- 
come, 

Within this framework, it is my 
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@pelief that we shall build a sys- 
tem of standards which gradually 
will give complete recognition to 
our future status as professional 





men. 

The achievement of a_ profes- 
sional status is not an easy task. 

The sales aspect of our job will 
continue to be important. 

Unlike the doctor or the lawyer, 
we cannot wait for emergencies to 
bring clients to our doors. We must 
invite men to anticipate their eco- 
nomic emergencies before the emer- 
gency occurs. If the emergency has 
arisen already, we may be too late. 

The life agent, therefore, must 
take his selling responsibilities seri- 
ously and, with human nature as 
it is, that responsibility is not a 
light one. 

Moreover, the Agent of Tomor- 
row will still necessarily be an 
agent of the company, and, as such, 
he is charged with certain obliga- 
tions of trust and loyalty arising 
from that relationship. As a sales- 
man, the law and the public only 
require that we be reasonably com- 
petent and that we be honest. As 
agents we must exercise and dis- 
charge certain duties of loyalty and 
trust to the company. As profes- 
sional men, we are required to dis- 
charge responsibilities involving 
the trust and confidence of our 
clients and prospects. 

Three different interests are in- 
volved and may occasionally con- 
flict. When they do conflict, to 
whom does the agent owe the higher 
duty? 

Where the interest of the insured 
and the agent conflict, the answer 
is simple: the interest of the in- 
sured must prevail. The law of 
the market place—‘“Let the buyer 
beware”—does not fit into this new 
professional status. 

As salesmen, we have only the 
duty to refrain from intentional 
misrepresentation. As professional 


tual 


men, however, we have an obliga- 
tion to advise and counsel and to go 
out of our way, not only to refrain 
from misleading our client, but to 
assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing sure that he is made aware of 
every fact or consideration essen- 
tial to his best interest. 

When in rare cases the interests 
of the company and of the insured 
May conflict, as for instance in case 
of litigation, which is the higher 
duty? The answer here, I think, 








is that neither is higher. They are 
of equal dignity. 

In such rare cases, the agent’s 
duty should be to advise the client 








My prophecy is that the greatest change in the life insurance 
business during the next quarter-century will take place in the 
agent himself . . . As society becomes more complex, so do its 

problems of protection and financial security. 


of his need for advice and clearly, 
and emphatically, withdraw from 
further advice or action while the 
conflict prevails. This, of course, 
is a delicate problem. No other 
professional man is called upon to 
deal with such situations. A lawyer 
usually owes only one duty where 
conflict occurs—the duty to his 
client. 

As we look ahead, I sense a need 
for extreme care lest the Agent of 
Tomorrow lose the proper balance 
between his required capabilities as 
salesman, business man and pro- 
fessional man—and become over- 
professionalized. I do not, in any 
sense, detract from the importance 
of a careful technique or suggest 
that the over-all objectives of the 
C.L.U. program are open to serious 
question. 

The C.L.U. movement, empha- 
sizing as it does, knowledge, guided 
by high ethical standards, if it con- 
tinues to be slanted toward practi- 
cal application, will give life in- 
surance selling the professional 
quality which we associate with 
the Agent of Tomorrow. 

A few weeks ago I read about 
the reconsecration of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest in New York 
City. It is a church of rich tradi- 


tions, organized in 1868. Recently, 
after being cleared of debt, the 
senior warden was entitled to open 
the door and admit the Bishop who, 
in the ceremony, knocked on the 
door with a small wooden gavel 
cut from the historic American war 
ship Constitution, (Old Ironsides) 
and Nelson’s flagship, the Victory. 

Nothing was said during the serv- 
ice which was new; the ritual was 
quite familiar, but the congregation 
of several hundred attending: this 
reconsecration ceremony came 
away with a revived sense of the 
great indispensability of the Church 
to the Community. 

In a real sense the Church and 
life insurance are companion bene- 
factors of our society. The Church 
preserves the best ideals and tradi- 
tions in the realm of the spirit and 
keeps alive the hope of spiritual 
immortality. Life insurance is the 
tangible evidence of love and 
loyalty and in a sense our guarantor 
of financial immortality. 

With gratitude for the past, with 
courage for the present, with faith 
for the future, let us reconsecrate 
ourselves to our task ..... to 
the end that torment may be lifted 
from men’s hearts and that peace 
come for all nations and all people. 
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HALSEY 


DOOD IT! 


< = A new short story 
that’s worth 
$1,000 A WORD! 


— 





HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U. 


HE editor of The Spectator was not 

surprised but definitely elated recently 
when the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
hailed the first booklet produced for the 
company by Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U., 
with such obvious enthusiasm. "A new 
short story that's worth $1,000 a word!— 
a compelling, intriguing narrative that gets 
its point across with a wallop!" THAT, 
Brother, is SOME  build-up—particularly, 
when it is soundly based on a reaction 
from the field AND when even the best of 
magazines pay the very best of authors 
only ten to fifteen cents a word. Halsey, 
who has been in the business since 1930, 
has been a general agent for the Mutual 
Benefit since 1941. In addition, he has 
been retained by the company, to which 
we are indebted for the right to repro- 
duce the full text of this attractive booklet, 
as a special consultant and producer in 
the field of sales promotion material. Regu- 
lar readers of The Spectator will recall that 
Halsey has produced a sparkling column 
“Passing Judgment" for this magazine for 
more than five years now. 
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ENTRAL BRANDS, INC. was 
a wonderful business, until 
yesterday at 4:35 p.m. Bill Rogers, 
Hark Summers and Charlie Stim- 
son, who owned it equally, had 
over a fifteen-year period built it 
from scratch into a $150,000 prop- 
erty. They were alert, industrious, 
thrifty, and they were friends. They 
were well liked and a little envied 
by their competitors. They han- 
dled their success well, never for- 
getting the difficult early days. The 
up-hill climb from barely enough 
each week to country clubs was 
something they attributed to hard 
work and common sense. Their 
wives, too, accepted success in good 
grace. 


The growth of the business had 


been steady and sure, improving 
year after year. The graph showed 
no downward curves until 


yesterday at 4:35 p. m. 

The news of Charlie Stimson’s 
death reached his associates short- 
ly after the unbelievable event had 
taken place. They were the first 
people Jane Stimson called. Their 
reaction was a combination of 
shock, bewilderment and extreme 
sadness. 


Within twenty-four hours, thanks 
to human nature, economics and 
the lawyers, the interests of Bill 
Rogers, Hank Summers and Jane 
Stimson were no longer one, as 
they had been for fifteen years. 
In fact, so adverse did they sud- 
denly become that we now need 
two columns instead of one to tell 
the story properly. 


HUAI 


What Jane Stimson’s Lawyer 


Told Her: 


T THIS time I would like t 

avoid talking to you about up. 
pleasant things, but I wouldn’t be 
fair with you if I did. 

“You know, Jane, Charlie hag 
very little outside of his interest 
in Central Brands. I don’t think 
his estate including his life insur. 
ance will exceed $25,000. You and 
the boys can’t live on the income 
from that. His stock in Centra] 
Brands from one point of view is 
worth perhaps $50,000, but in my 
opinion there is absolutely no 
chance of selling the stock for that 
amount. Frankly, I doubt that we 
are going to get more than $10,000 
for it. 

“You see, Jane, although stock 
was worth about $50,000 while 
Charlie was alive, its value was 
traceable chiefly to the salary that 
he drew. Most small corporations 
like Central Brands have vir. 
tually no profits after salaries are 
paid. As you probably know, there 
have been no dividends for a num- 
ber of years. 

“It seems to me that there are 
three courses open to us. The first 
is to be particularly friendly to 
Bill Rogers and Hank Summers 
and hope they will buy the stock 
at a good price. 

“The second, assuming their of- 
fer for the stock is not satisfactory 
to us, is to make as much trouble 
for them as we can. We can insist 
that they comply with every tech- 
nical feature of corporation law. 
As a minority stockholder you have 
certain rights. You can demand 
permission to inspect the books. 
You can demand notices of direc- 
tors’ and stockholders’ meetings. 
In other words you can become a 
source of real annoyance to them. 


“The third course is to take a 
lot less for Charlie’s stock than 
you think it is worth. Our prob- 
lem would be solved, if we could 
sell the stock on the outside to 
someone other than Bill Rogers 
and Hank Summers, but my ex- 
perience has been that such a sale 
is practically impossible, 

“I don’t want you to worry, Jane, 
but I do want to prepare you for 
the inevitable—a big loss on the 
stock.” 


AWNINGS 
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What Bill Rogers’ and Hank 
Summers’ Lawyer Told Them 


HE problem you fellows face 
, ree be handled in two ways. 

One is the business approach and 
the other is sentimental. As your 
lawyer, of course, I have to be con- 
cerned with the business view- 
point. My job, as I see it, is to 
buy Charlie Stimson’s stock for as 
low a price as possible. Despite 
what you think your stock is worth, 
I believe we can buy his one-third 
interest for $10,000 or less. Re- 
member, Jane Stimson can’t do 
anything else with the stock ex- 
cept sell it to you or hold it her- 
self. Surely she won’t find any- 
body else interested in buying it, 
because we have not been paying 
any dividends, 

“I know what happens in cases 
like this. She will think our first 
offer is crazy, but we have to sit 
tight. I have seen it happen be- 
fore. As the months go on, she 
will become more and more inter- 
ested in selling at our terms. 

“I told you in the beginning that 
there is another approach to the 
problem—the sentimental approach. 
I want to caution you, however, in 
this regard. You can’t afford to 
be sentimental, because you per- 
sonally don’t have the cash to buy 
the stock, nor does the corporation. 
While we value the business at 
$150,000, you must remember that 
this figure consists of such things 
as plant, machinery, inventory, ac- 
counts receivable, and very little 
cash, Nor can you figure that you 
will pay off to Jane Stimson what 
you will save on Charlie Stimson’s 
Salary. You know he did a great 
selling job and will have to be re- 
placed. Actually, it will cost just 
about as much as he was drawing 
to replace him. 


“Even if you don’t hire anyone 
else, you mustn’t think that his 
whole salary is now available to 
you. The income tax situation is 
such that little of it would be left. 
“So, let me handle this in my 
way. Ill get you that stock for 
$10,000 or less. We can wait and 
Jane Stimson can’t. In a year or 





né, 








So, when the small estate Charlie 
left her begins to dwindle, she’ll 
be glad to accept our terms. It’s 
teo bad, but that’s the way it has 
to be.” 
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HE story, of course, should have 

been told in one column. The 
bond holding the lives of these 
three families together should have 
survived the death of any of them. 
The interesting part of the story, 
however, is not how it will end, 
but how easily it could have been 
avoided. 

The owners of Central Brands, 
as far as the conduct of their busi- 
ness was concerned, were realists. 
They anticipated all sorts of con- 
ditions, many of which never arose. 
But they overlooked the one cer- 
tainty. They often had hours of 
discussion so that the duties of one 
man could be temporarily taken 
over by the others during an or- 
dinary two-week vacation, and yet 
they gave no thought to the diffi- 
culties resulting from a permanent 
absence. Just why these three 
middle-aged men in business to- 
gether should have assumed that 
death would pass them by, is some- 
thing of a mystery. Each left his 
biggest asset totally unprotected. 
Each left the future of the business 
in grave doubt. 


Yes, It Could Have 
Been Avoided 

Only six months before Charlie’s 
death, Ted Holmes pointed the way. 
He suggested they enter into an 
agreement whereby at the death of 
any one associate, the survivors 
would purchase his stock. He sug- 
gested also that each be covered 
by life insurance, so that when 
death occurred the necessary pur- 
chasing power would be instantly 
available. But the owners were 
not listening. 

Had they been listening, they 
would have realized that Ted’s plan 
was doubly effective. Should one 
stockholder die, the others would 
own all of the stock without hav- 
ing to take any money from the 
business. The estate of the de- 
ceased stockholder, on the other 
hand, would immediately receive 
one hundred cents on the dollar. 
At this point, however, Hank re- 
marked, “My associates don’t work 
hard enough to die young. If 
there’s any insurance, it should be 
on my life.” 

They were still laughing when 
Ted Holmes told them how his plan 
provided a fair method of valuing 
the stock at any time and a simple 
adjustment if the insurance proved 
to be greater or smaller than the 
value of the stock. When Holmes 
told them that the premiums in- 








volved were a small percentage of 
the value of the stock, however, 
their minds were elsewhere. 

Ted Holmes, unfortunately, was 
not a pressure salesman. He was 
a sound insurance man, much more 
concerned about the good-will of 
Central Brands than about a sale. 
He told the owners that thousands 
of progressive business men had 
entered into agreements such as he 
proposed, but he knew further talk 
was hopeless. The owners of Cen- 
tral Brands had won their battle 
with a salesman. They didn’t buy. 

Even now, Jane Stimson doesn’t 
know that a simple solution always 
existed, or was actually proposed. 
Hank and Bill haven’t mentioned 
it to each other. 


How Will It 
Come Out? 


From this point on, it’s a fairly 
common story. The business will 
be extremely strained for years to 
come, so strained that expansion of 
any kind will be out of the ques- 
tion. Each morning on the way 
to the plant, Hank Summers and 
Bill Rogers will be somewhat less 
pleased with the world than form- 
erly. Jane Stimson and her boys 
will be back to a standard of liv- 
ing about equal to that during the 
first years of the business before 
the children were born, when all 
three associates sometimes passed 
up their weekly checks to buy a 
new piece of equipment. 

The bitterest phase of the whole 
situation, however, is that Hank 
and Bill, conscious of an implied 
pledge to look after Jane, will con- 
sider her an outsider. She, in turn, 
will learn that her best friends 


have become little more than 
nodding acquaintances. 
So much has. changed since 


yesterday at 4:35 p. m. 
. * * 
The death of a key man, partner, 


or major stockholder can cause a 
difficult readjustment problem. 


. Smoothing this transition period, 


modern business insurance ~fur- 
nishes cash from outside the, com- 
pany, provides time to train a re- 
placement and assures continuation 
of present management. 

A representative of The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company 
will be glad to discuss business 
insurance with you. He is equipped 
to recommend a specific plan for 
your particular needs. 
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HARLIE CHART, an animated pen-and-ink per. 
C sonality and a new comer to the Penn Mutya manne 

Life Insurance Company’s family, acted in ,§ easily 
dramatic and humanistic film presentation of his organi. Man 
zation’s centennial year financial statement, which wa} ments 
previewed at New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria Hote] throug 
March 11. Charlie’s premier appearance marks the} dreds 
first time any life insurance company in the country will be 
has used modern movie techniques to carry the mes.§ but th 
sage of its progress to policyholders. facts ¢ 
lighter 
treatm 
of stat 








































The Penn Mutual’s centennial year is the ideal time 
to introduce such an innovation—a climactic and fitting 
substitute for the usual unimaginative annual state. 
ment. The film, “100 years of Security,” combines three The 
sequences: the past, a portrayal of the century of sery.| °f the 
ice and benefits rendered by the company to its policy. signific 
holders; the present, a timely report on the past year’s) public, 
activities broken down into simple dollars and cents) TePort. 





John W. Hornor, founder of the Penn Mutual, 


was fascinated by an economic device, which would figures, not astronomically nor statistically presented: Tiriz 
promote the financial security of the common man. the future, the status of investments and the possibili-§ alyzin; 
ties apparent in the days to come. five ez 








The story of the one hundred years of company _ 
| ) *1.069,000.000 operation, the source of income dollars, the distribu- wort 
p TOTAL ASSETS tion of assets, the amount added to reserves, and the = : 

; w 


simple breakdown of the distribution of the premium 
dollar make easy an understanding of the Penn-Mutual Visu 
financial structure. Although the historical aspect off than : 
past experience is portrayed, the movie stresses faith their | 
in the future. 047,351 























For the first time, a new technique in animation is ame 
used in the film. Illustrators and commercial artists, of $16: 
instead of cartoonists, did the job. The movie was Evid 
made in Hollywood by the Paul J. Fennell Studios. dividu 

Need for the public as well as its policyholders to beg "™°” b 
well informed concerning the operations of a complex Mutua 
and intricate business prompted the company to use this in its | 
medium to carry its annual statement to its “owners” coe 
under a mutual company set-up. In addition to film ore 

Sesvation: “Vedey we area billion deller compan. showings in large cities from Maine to Florida, the proced 
Every penny is mutually owned by the half-million deep south, the mid west and far west, the company also 
members. There are no stockholders, no bondholders. plans to carry its celluloid message into smaller towns. Com 
That's life insurance at cost!" (throughout the country). its firs 

A series of informal policyholders meetings will be ee 
held nation-wide during March and April. The com- enol 
pany received its charter on February 24, 1847, and will setae 
celebrate its 100th birthday on Sunday, May 25 the in eee 
anniversary of the day when the first policy was writ- but a 
ten. Policyholders meetings will be held on a personal- sone 
contact basis with an official representative of the deny 
company present to meet personally as many as posf . ; 
sible and to answer questions. Invitations to the policy- fe 
owners meetings will be advertised in local newspapers ‘For 
in each city. The New York policyholders’ meeting will paid “ 
be held at the Hotel Commodore at 4 o’clock in the familic 
afternoon of April 8. lustrat 

50,000 


Marked changes have taken place in annual reports§ additi: 
in recent years, with a definite trend toward more§ those | 
attractive and readable presentations of data that§ sti) p 
could easily be left dull, prosaic and often unread § fortap’ 
Good illustration, careful typography, and other devices 












: “We 

Busy dollar tooting on bugle. Narration: "These have been employed to enliven annual reports. ; The first a 
assets have not grown in slovenly idleness somewhere Penn Mutual has taken a further step in producing 4 7 
in a vault:" Other stills from the Penn Mutual sound film that visualizes the company’s story in 3a sateen 







movie will be found on Pages |6 and 30. 
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manner which makes the average fiscal statement more 
easily understandable. 

Many have tried in the past to reduce annual state- 
ments to the simplest possible terms, particularly 
through the medium of the illustrated booklet. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these printed visualized reports 
will be distributed as usual by Penn Mutual this year, 
but the supplemental motion picture will bring these 
facts and figures to life and animation. The film is 
lightened with humorous touches, and its modern 
treatment makes it a far cry from a mere drab recital 
of statistical data. 

The objective of the motion picture is to tell the story 
of the company’s stewardship and to make clear and 
significant to policyowners, employees and the general 
public, the characteristic information of the annual 
report. 

Tiring mental acrobatics, often so necessary in an- 
alyzing the ordinary annual report, are eliminated in 
five easy-to-take movie sequences, and company facts 
are presented graphically and interestingly. Tryout 
showing of the film among company employees roused 
much interest and enthusiasm which was observed as 
well at the preview. 

Visualized on the screen for the “family” of more 
than a half million Penn Mutual policyowners are 
their life insurance holdings which amount to $2,376,- 
047,351—a figure which represents the company’s all- 
time high for insurance in force as well as a gain 
of $162,605,126, more than twice the increase in 1945. 


Evidence of the American postwar demand for in- 
dividual security is found in the company’s story of 
new business. When it closed its books in 1946, Penn 
Mutual marked up its largest gains for any single year 
in its history. Total new business paid for in 1946 was 
$247,201,264, an increase of 71 per cent over 1945. The 
record-breaking gain in new business of $102,875,644 
is more than ten times the gain of $9,182,651 during the 
preceding twelve months. 

Commenting on the centennial film as a prologue to 
its first New York showing, John A. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of Penn-Mutual, pointed out that those who are 
responsible for management realize that “though life 
insurance itself is simple, the operations of a life in- 
surance company are extremely complex, dealing as 
it does with an actuarial maze of astronomical figures; 
but when these billions are broken down into small 
human units,” Mr. Stevenson added, “we believe the 
story of insurance can be brought home to those who 
own it. 

“For example, in the last century our company has 
paid out a total of $1,625,000,000 in benefits to American 
families. In the film, this figure is broken down to il- 
lustrate that today this sum would build a city of 
50,000 new, modern homes for American families. In 
addition, it would provide 100,000 young people from 
those homes with a college education, and there would 
still be enough over to retire their parents to a com- 
fortable care-free old age. 

“We are proud of the fact that since Penn Mutual’s 


first annual report was issued, the number of policy- 
owners on our books has grown from less than 500 to 


(Continued on Page 55) 





American Family of About 1847. 
Since Policy Number One was issued, One and One- 
Half Billion Dollars were paid out to American 


families." 


Banker or Bum 
of a banker and a bum. 
average person? 


and a bum?” 


The general agent is counseling a Penn Mutual 


underwriter. 


the help of a general agent. 








Narration: 


writer of proven ability.” 








...Charlie Chart and caricatures 


“What is an 


Is he the medium between a banker 


Narration: “His training begins with 
An experienced under- 


Narration: 
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By Forrest L. Mortou 


URING recent years, there has 

developed a tendency on the 

part of the judiciary to con- 
sider life insurance as inherently 
“testamentary in nature,” thus sub- 
jecting the proceeds to estate taxa- 
tion as a transfer made in contem- 
plation of death, or intended to take 
effect at or after death, even though 
the insured had relinquished all 
legal incidents of ownership in the 
contract during his lifetime. 

Two separate phases of this prob- 
lem should be kept in mind: 

(1) If an insured transfers an in- 
surance policy during his lifetime, 
in trust or otherwise, in such a man- 
ner that it could be taxed as a 
transfer made in contemplation of 
death, or intended to take effect at 
or after death, then it is logical to 
assume that the proceeds should be 
taxed on the same basis as other 
forms of property so transferred. 

But: 

(2) If the insured transfers such 
a policy outright during his life- 
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time “for living reasons,” it would 
seem to be extremely unjust to tax 
the entire proceeds at his death, 
merely on the theory that the con- 
tract was “testamentary in char- 
acter.” 

The following case deals with this 
problem: 


Cronin v. Tax 


Commissioner: 


- Court. Decided December 30, 1946— 


In 1935, Arthur D. Cronin irrevo- 
cably assigned insurance policies on 
his life to his wife. During the period 
of time covered by the transfers, he 
also executed his will which con- 
tained trust provisions similar to 
the settlement agreements of the in- 
surance policies. He died in 1940. 

The transfers of the insurance 
policies were regarded as component 
parts of an integrated testamentary 
plan, and the Tax Court held, on 
the facts, that the policies were 
transferred in contemplation of 
death, thus making the proceeds in- 
cludible in his estate. 

The facts brought out in this case 





TESTAMENTARY NATUR 


were as follows: It was contem- 
plated, understood and intended by 
the decedent and his wife that the 
policies would not be surrendered 
by the wife, and that the right to 
receive the insurance proceeds at 
decedent’s death was the principal 
right transferred. The other rights 
and privileges acquired by the wife 
were not intended to be exercised 
by her except to preserve or en- 
hance the right to receive the pro- 
ceeds at decedent’s death. It was also 
pointed out that the insurance pro- 
ceeds were five times the amount of 
Mr. Cronin’s general taxable estate. 


Of course, it can be understood 
that with such facts before it, the 
Court had but one course to follow. 
However, in commenting on the 
“testamentary nature” of the life 
insurance, the Court has the follow- 
ing to say: 

“It is significant too, in our 
opinion, that the subject matter of 
the transfers, that is, the insurance 
policies, were inherently testamen- 
tary in nature. We appreciate that 
the testamentary nature of the thing 
transferred does not necessarily 
mean that the motive actuating its 
transfer is also testamentary in na- 
ture. Nevertheless, we do not think 
that the testamentary nature of the 
thing transferred can properly be 
ignored altogether.” 


Several other recent decisions 
dealing with the taxability of life 
insurance proceeds under the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law, when the pol- 
icies have been transferred in con- 
templation of death, follow. It will 
be noted, however, that in all of 
these cases the life insurance policies 
were placed in trust and the actual 
enjoyment of the proceeds was sus- 
pended until after the death of the 
insured. It is quite logical to assume, 
therefore, that the decisions would 
have been the same had all of the 
trusts consisted entirely of securities, 
or some form of property other than 
life insurance. In other words, it 
was (a) the testamentary nature of 
the trust instrument, or (b) the 
possibility of reverter, which wa 
responsible for the taxability of the 
amount passing by reason of death 
—not merely because the corpus d 
the trusts was life insurance. 

Diamond v. Commissioner: United 
State Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec 
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ond Circuit. Decided February 7, 
1947, on appeal from the Tax Court 
—In 1928, Louis Diamond created a 
trust consisting of several policies 
of insurance on his life for the bene- 
fit of his daughter, retaining certain 
incidents of ownership in the pol- 
icies, as well as the right to amend, 
revoke or modify the trust. In the 
Spring of 1937, he became concerned 
about the condition of his financial 
affairs, and, upon the advice of his 
lawyer, decided to amend the trust 
instrument, relinquishing all of. his 
powers over the policies. This 
amendment was not finally executed 
until January, 1939, after Mr. 
Diamond had suffered a heart at- 
tack. On the same day, he executed 
his will containing provisions similar 
to those contained in the trust deed. 
He died on July 8, 1942, at the age 
of 68. 

The Tax Court pointed out that 
it did not appear that any of Mr. 
Diamond’s creditors were pressing 
him in 1937, or that his properties 
were so heavily mortgaged as to 
make it likely that they would do 
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so, nor was there any evidence re- 
garding his financial situation in 
January, 1939. 


The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue treated the 1939 amend- 
ment of the trust as a transfer made 
in contemplation of death, to which 
treatment the Tax Court agreed. 


The appellants contended that the 
decedent’s desire to protect the trust 
from depletion during his lifetime 
was the sole motive for the amend- 
ment of the trust instrument, and 
that this was clearly a “life-motive.” 
The Court was not convinced. As 
the amendment was finally executed 
some years after Mr. Diamond had 
expressed his fears regarding his 
finances, shortly after he had re- 
covered from a serious illness, and 
on the same day that he executed 
his will, it decided that a variety 
of motives may have been present, 
and that the Tax Court finding that 
the transfer was made in contempla- 
tion of death was sufficiently sup- 
ported by the record. 

Davidson v. Commissioner: United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Circuit. Decided November 11, 
1946, on petition to review decision 
of Tax Court—In 1937, Augusta Reta 
Davidson irrevocably assigned all of 
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her interest in certain insurance 
policies on her life in trust. The 
trustee was to collect the proceeds 
at her death and distribute them to 
her close relatives. She agreed to 
pay all of the premiums, but the 
beneficiaries were authorized to pay 
them in the event she failed to do 
so. Furthermore, she reserved no 
legal interest in the insurance, nor 
did she reserve the right to change 
the beneficiaries. 

Article 4 of the trust agreement 
provided that its purpose was two- 
fold: (1) Providing a trust estate to 
be administered in accordance with 
the provisions contained therein for 
the benefit of the beneficiaries, and 
(2) Creating a fund of cash and 
placing it at the disposal of the 
trustees for the purpose of, pur- 
chasing assets from the executor, 
administrator or trustees appointed 
under the donor’s will, thus equip- 
ping the estate with a fund of cash 
which it was contemplated would be 
used in effecting and terminating the 
distribution of two certain trusts or 
life tenancies, aggregating $65,000, 
which were created under her hus- 
band’s will. The trustee was given 
the absolute, unqualified and un- 
conditional privilege to purchase any 
assets of which she died, seized or 
possessed. 


On July 21, 1937, Mrs. Davidson 
signed her will, and executed a 
codicil thereto on March 23, 1940. 
This codicil contained a provision 
bequeathing her residuary estate in 
trust to the insurance trustees with 
directions to hold and administer the 
property in accordance with the 
terms of the insurance trust. She 
died on October 16, 1941. 


The Tax Court found that the 
transfer of the insurance policies to 
the trustee was made in contempla- 
tion of death, and on this point the 
Court has the following to say: 

“In United States v. Wells, * * * 
the Supreme Court laid down the 
rule that a transfer or gift is made 
in contemplation of death within 
the meaning of the statute, if the 
motive which induced the transfer 
is of the sort which leads to testa- 
mentary disposition. It was stated 
that the purpose of the statute was 
to ‘reach substitutes for testamen- 
tary disposition, and that the 
‘thought of death is the impelling 





cause of the transfer, and while 
the belief in the imminence of death 
may afford convincing evidence, the 
statute is not to be limited, and its 
purpose thwarted, by a rule of con- 
struction which in place of contem- 
plation of death makes a final cri- 
terion to be an apprehension that 
death is near at hand’.” 

After citing several other cases, 
the Court continues: 

“These decisions clearly and con- 
sistently lay down the rule that the 
statute is satisfied if one contem- 
plates death as something that 
comes to all of us, and with that 
in mind takes steps to control or 
provide for the disposition of his 
property in that event. The distinc- 
tion is between a thought of death 
as something that is before all of 
us, and the thought of dying in the 
sense that death is upon us and 
about to take place.” 

The Court concedes that at the 
time the policies were transferred 
to the trust, Mrs. Davidson was in 
good health and was not in danger 
of, nor did she contemplate that 
death was upon her or was soon to 
overtake her, but after considering 
all of the facts and circumstances, 
and viewing them in their entirety, 
the Court says: “it is not difficult 
to consider the will and the trust 
instrument as integrated parts of a 
single plan, testamentary in nature, 
for the disposition of decedent’s 
estate to take effect at her death.” 

It was held, therefore, that the 
life insurance proceeds were a part 
of the gross estate as the transfer 
was made in contemplation of death 
and should be included in the value 
of the decedent's gross estate. 


On December 9, 1946, the same 
Court decided another question in 
this case, namely, that the life in- 
surance proceeds were not entitled 
to the special $40,000 exemption 
granted to proceeds payable to 
named beneficiaries, where death 
occurred in 1941. 


Collector v. Graham: United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit. Decided December 12, 
1946, on appeal from District Court 
of the United States, Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas—In 1936, Malcolm K. 
Graham and his wife, residents of 
Texas, a community property state, 


(Continued cn Page 55) 
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EARLY 800 New York Life 
agents, from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, joined 
with home office employees in com- 
memorating the New York Life’s 
first century of service at a Cen- 
tennial Meeting held in New York 
on April 10 and 11. The New York 
Life actually reached its 100th mile- 
stone on April 12, 1945, but the war 
caused a postponement of the orig- 
inal plans for observing the event. 
The representatives of the com- 
pany’s field force, who attended the 
meeting, were those who won the 
honor of being named Centennial 
Delegates. For many it was their 
first visit to New York, and one of 
the most popular features of the 
two day program proved to be the 
tours of the home office, which 
traced the path of an application 
from the time it is received from 
the field until the policy is mailed 
to the branch office. 

On display in Centennial Head- 
quarters at the home office were 
many old documents, posters, pam- 
phlets and other material from the 
company’s archives, dating eback to 
the earliest years of the New York 
Life’s history. 

On Thursday, April 10, following 
registration in the morning, the 
delegates attended a luncheon at 
the Hotel Commodore where Paul 
G. Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
and president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, was the featured 
speaker, Mr. Hoffman is a director 
of the New York Life. 

Vice-President Dudley Dowell 
presided and introduced the ten top 
winning delegates on paid volume 
and on paid applications, who were 
seated at the head table. Vice- 
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President Dowell’s own address to 
attendants is reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In the afternoon the visitors from 
the field and their wives had an 
opportunity to meet executive offi- 
cers of the company at a reception 
given by President Harrison in the 
home office. 

On Friday morning, April 11, the 
delegates participated in a series of 
four conference seminars on ad- 
vanced underwriting problems 
which included: Getting Sales from 
Direct Mail, conducted by Andrew 
H. Thomson, director, agency train- 
ing, and George H. Kelley, director, 
sales publications; Program Selling 
and Settlement Options, by George 
J. Marsh, director, sales methods 
research division; Absolute Owner- 
ship and Applicant Control, by Ray- 
mond J. Moore, sales methods re- 
search division; and Business Insur- 
ance Today, by Joseph E. Herring, 
sales methods research division. 

A luncheon for delegates, who are 
Chartered Life Underwriters, was 
held at the Hotel Gramercy Park on 
Friday. 

The principal event in the after- 
noon was the dedication of a bronze 
plaque in the main lobby of the 
New York Life Building, on Madi- 
son Square, “Commemorating the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the New York Life In- 
surance Company.” Vice-President 
Dowell presided at the ceremonies 












and President Harrison spoke to the 
large assemblage of agents and 
home office employees. The plaque 
was unveiled by the senior repre- 
sentatives, in point of service, of the 
field force and the home office, 
William Edgar Reeve and Henry 
Brown. 

More than 1,600 guests attended 
the Centennial Dinner in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, Friday evening, the largest 
gathering of the widespread Nylic 
family in the company’s history. 
Presiding was Dr. James R. Angell, 
formerly president of Yale Univer- 
sity and now public service coun- 
selor of the National Broadcasting 
Company and a director of New 
York Life. Following a musical 
program by Patrice Munsel and 
Robert Merrill, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, the Hon. Robert E. Dineen, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State, extended the greetings 
of his department. President Harri- 
son followed him with an arresting 
Centennial address. 

The evening closed with an un- 
usual dramatic presentation, “Bal- 
led Americana,” an historical pag- 
eant in nine scenes, depicting the 
New York Life’s first century of 
service to the nation. The profes- 
sional cast was assisted by a chorus 





of New York Life men and women 
employees, members of the Good- 
fellowship Glee Club and Lyric 
Choral Club. 
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agency leaders, representing 

95 companies in the United 
States and Canada, convened for a 
discussion of current problems at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, March 24-25-26, at the 
Spring Conference for members of 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion having under $150,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
AMA managing director, who made 
his first appearance as a speaker 
(at the luncheon on March 26), 
since his illness of last September, 
was roundly cheered by attendants. 

Frank L. Barnes, vice-president, 
Ohio State Life of Columbus, as 
chairman of the conference, pre- 
sided at the opening session and in- 
troduced E. J. Moorhead, actuary 
of the AMA, who discussed the 
important subject of “Laying the 
Groundwork for Cost Control.” 

Mr. Moorhead warned the as- 
sembled executives that “the ex- 
pense rate will rise when produc- 
tion falls from present abnormal 
levels’ and urged them to “ad- 
just now to a new set of con- 
ditions.” 

“The central fact about the period 
| ahead,” said Mr. Moorhead, “is that 
we must adjust ourselves to a new 
set of conditions. We might com- 
pare ourselves with the dinosaur 
of prehistoric days; dinosaurs dis- 
appeared not because they were 
weak, nor because they could not 
cope with their enemies, but be- 
cause they could not adjust them- 
selves to changing conditions. 

“Prices are up and still rising; 
lapse rates are rising; and the com- 
plexities of our business are being 
increased by many factors. We must 
face up to this new cost problem.” 

Mr. Moorhead suggested three 
points of attack on the problem: 
(1) Get enough facts to guide us 
(2) Decide on a course of action 
(3) Enlist the active support of 
the field forces. 

Mr. Moorhead recommended an 
overhaul and study of agency de- 
partment records “so they will do a 
better job for us.” Better records, 
he said, will result in better man- 
agement decisions, 

To excite the field force suffi- 
ciently to an abiding interest in 
costs, the speaker said, it is neces- 
sary for the companies to empha- 
size constantly the importance of 
low cost operation, persistent busi- 
ness, satisfactory average policy, 
low turnover and high production 
per agent. 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, director 
of company relations of the asso- 
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ciation, told the first day session 
the smaller companies had made 
remarkable progress in the past 
decade. 

“Eighty-four companies in the 
association’s $150,000,000 group did 
10.6 percent of all the new busi- 
ness in 1945, as compared with 7.3 
percent of the new business in 
1936,” Mr. Chapman said. “A com- 
parable growth has been noted in 
total in force and assets figures.” 


James E. Scholefield, director of 
agencies, North American Life 
and Casualty, Minneapolis, was the 
third opening-day speaker. He de- 
scribed his company’s agency or- 
ganization and the problems of the 
agency executive. 

The full-year campus training 
programs of life insurance are “an” 
answer but not “the” answer to 
the problem of selecting and train- 
ing young men to render a high 
public service and at the same time 
maintain good production records, 
A. R. (Bert) Jaqua told the confer- 
ees on March 25. 


The talk by Mr. Jaqua, director 
of the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity life marketing course, climaxed 
a day of discussion on the broad 
subject of training and a consider- 
ation of various plans used by 
smaller companies. It was clearly 
evident from the discussion that 
home offices are expanding pre- 
vious educational and training plans 
for agents, and reviving ambitious 
programs halted by the war. 

The SMU director explained the 
organization of the schools, divided 
into 15 weeks of study on the Uni- 
versity campus and 36 weeks in 
the field, where study is combined 
with selling. Similar schools are 
conducted at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and Purdue. 

“The objectives you men _ seek 
in the field of training,” Mr. Jaqua 
said, “are these: you want to save 
as much time and money as pos- 
sible in preliminary training, get 
better men in your selling forces, 
get as high first-year production 
as possible, reduce terminations 
among agents to the minimum, get 
men whose business will have a 
low lapse rate, and develop poten- 
tial field supervisors and home 
cffice executives. 


“We think the campus training 
courses go a long way toward 
achieving these objectives. Not all 
of the men who come to us qualify 
after a period of time by the above 
standards. But our record is good. 
These schools are still in the early 
stages of development. They are 
not the final answer.” 

“Our results are ‘an’ answer, but 
not ‘the’ answer.” 

Many agency executives praised 
without reservation the campus 
treining during the round-table dis- 
cussion that followed Mr. Jaqua’s 
speech. Relating the experience of. 
their own men, the home office 
leaders expressed complete sup- 
port for the schools. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, director 
of institutional relations for the 
association, complimented Mr. Ja- 
qua highly on his work. 

“These schools provide excellent 
leadership and instruction as well 
as well-rounded training, which in- 
cludes subjects outside the strictly 
selling phase,” Mr. Zimmerman 
said. “The courses give a man poise 
and an intelligent outlook on life 
insurance. Further than that, the 
course gives young men prestige 
and encourages an_ institutional 
viewpoint toward life insurance.” 


Earlier, Warren F. Howe, super- 
intendent of agencies, Ohio State 
Life, lead a discussion on general 
training plans. Joseph Dickman, 
vice-president of the Provident of 
North Dakota, presided. 

Richard N. Ford, of the Agency 
Management Association, spoke to 
the conference on persistency busi- 
ness. J. Harry Wood, executive vice- 
president, Paul Revere, discussed 
new manpower plans and presided 
over a conference discussion on the 
subject. 

Mr. Holcombe, the principal 
speaker at the closing luncheon, 
March 26, urged life insurance com- 
panies to re-dedicate themselves 
to an understanding and practice 
of human relations and public re- 
lations. 

“The greatest opportunities for 
improvement in the life insurance 
business lie in the agency opera- 
tion,” Mr. Holcombe, who started 
the predecessor organization of the 


(Concluded on Page 55) 
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HE market for life insurance 

today is larger than ever before 

and forces now in motion prom- 
ise to enlarge it further over com- 
ing years. The present size and 
prospective expansion result from 
an extraordinary conjunction of 
economic and demographic factors 
unique in this country’s history. 
In general, they consist of 12 fac- 
tors, some increasing the need for 
life insurance, some diminishing the 
ability of savings to fulfill people’s 
needs, and some increasing buying 
power, 

All Americans, working for a liv- 
ing, save in some form to provide 
future income for themselves and 
their beneficiaries. What they want 
tc provide is not dollars, but a 
standard of living—food, clothing, 
shelter, education, etc. The cost of 
living is now close to the highest 
level in the country’s history and, 
though it may fluctuate in the 
future, most students expect it to 
remain substantially higher than 
the average for the past century. 
This means that a larger capital 
sum is now necessary to provide for 
old age and for dependents, and that 
every individual’s program for pro- 
tection needs to be re-examined. 

But the high level of taxation 
which now exists makes difficult, if 
not impossible, a sufficient accumu- 
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lation of dollars to provide for these 
future needs. Life insurance, which 
is the purchase of future dollars at 
a great discount, is, more than ever 
before, the only method by which 
the great majority of Americans 
can hope to provide those dollars. 
Such reduction of tax rates as may 
occur is not likely to alter this 
situation in view of the enormous 
obligations and commitments of 
governments. 

The ability of savings to do the 
job, even aside from the difficulty 
of accumulation due to high tax 
rates as well as high cost of living, 
is further impaired by the prev- 
alence of low interest rates. At 2% 
compounded quarterly, $50 a month 
in savings will accumulate in 40 
years a capital sum of only $36,633 
as compared with $58,243 which the 
same rate of saving would have pro- 





duced at 4% compounded quarter- 
ly. In other words, savings will ac- 
cumulate in a man’s working life 
only about two-thirds of what i 
would do at interest rates prevail- 
ing up to only a few years ago. 
Future dollars bought at a discount 
are, therefore, needed. 


But even after the capital sum i 
provided, the interest rate devalues 
it. An annuity to provide a fixed 
dollar income costs more at lower 
rates of interest than at higher ones 
—-in addition to the fact that larger 
monthly payments are needed on 
account of the higher costs of liv- 
ing. A monthly annuity of $30 
for life for a woman, age 35, costs 
$107,700 at 2%, as compared with 
$76,500 at 4%. 

To these considerations, pointing 
to the need for more life insurance 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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v6 RACTITIONERS of adver- 
P ising like all Gaul, may be 
divided roughly into three 
parts—those who talk about it in- 
timately as a game, those who 
loftily refer to it as a profession, 


and those who have chosen it as 
their trade. 
“The gamesters wouldn’t spoil 


the fun by looking at the bill; the 
professors are above such mundane 
considerations and the tradesmen 
know that, like every element of 
sound business, advertising can and 
should pay its way. 











“The theme of this program, 
therefore, ‘Getting the most for 
your advertising dollar,’ seems ap- 
propriate for a group of advertis- 
ing practitioners who are proud to 
make the expenditure of their com- 
pany’s advertising dollars. their 
trade. Life insurance companies 
are taking a closer look at all ex- 
penses with the objective of giving 
the purchaser of life insurance the 
most for his dollar in the face of 
declining interest rates. We, in 
life insurance advertising, are in 
a position to help hold this line, by 
making certain that the seeds we 
sow are good and that they fall on 
fertile ground. 

“From our exchange of ideas and 
experiences in the creation and 
use of advertising, therefore, we 
all hope to return to our respective 
desks better equipped to help our 
respective companies get the most 
from their advertising dollars.” 

This simple preamble to the 
printed program of the 1947 East- 
ern Round Table of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association prac- 
tically keynoted the thinking of 
each individual attendant and dom- 
inated the discussions at each of 
the round table groups held during 
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the course of the two-day meeting, 
March 17-18, at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. 

“It’s back to fundamentals in 
1947—the emphasis is again on sell- 
ing!” That is the way LAA Presi- 
dent Powell Stamper § succinctly 
summed up the sense and tenor of 
the sessions at the first luncheon- 
meeting of the assemblage. Presi- 
dent Stamper was introduced to the 
record crowd of more than 110 by 
Richard Rhodebeck, vice-president 
and director of agencies of the 
United States Life of New York 
City, who this year did an out- 
standing job as chairman of the 
event. 

Streamlined so that each attend- 
ant could sit in on a round table 
discussion of each of the six im- 
portant subjects selected for treat- 
ment, the meeting was efficiently 
organized to provide for a free in- 
terchange of ideas and experiences 
on current practices and problems 
in the advertising and sales promo- 
tion fields. 


The topics considered, and the 
leaders and co-leaders of each 
round table group, included: di- 


rect mail, William C. Gentry, New 
England Mutual, and George H. 
Kelley, New York Life; company 
magazines, Robert J. Walker, Mu- 
tual Benefit, and Paul Troth, Home 
Life of New York; sales promotion, 
Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan 
Life, and Robert S. Kohn, Security 
Mutual; merchandising your work, 







RICHARD RHODEBECK 


Harvey Kesmodel, Sun Life of 
America, and L. Russell Blanchard, 
Union Mutual; national advertising, 
Margaret Divver, John Hancock, 
and Charles E. Crane, National Life 
of Vermont; policyholder relations, 
Clifford Reeves, Mutual Life, and 
Evelyn Schuler, Penn Mutual. 

In addition to each of these stal- 
warts, who did a bang-up job of 
making things hum at each of their 
tables, credit for the success of the 
event must be extended to Miss 
Sid Shaul, Colonial Life, who had 
charge of the registrations; Joseph 
B. Truesch, United States Life, in 
charge of hotel arrangements; J. H. 
Warner, Aetna Life, responsible for 
the program and Arthur F. Sisson, 
who handled the publicity. 

Other members of Chairman 
Rhodebeck’s round table committee 
included: Mary F. Barber, Penn 
Mutual; Morgan S. Crockford, Ex- 
celsior Life; Margaret Divver, John 
Hancock Mutual; H. A. Richmond, 
Metropolitan Life; and Mr. Reeves 
of the Mutual Life of New York. 

To insure full attendance of mem- 
bers at the LAA annual meeting, 
scheduled to be held at Quebec in 
October, A. L. Cawthorn-Page, 
manager of publications at the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s head office in Cana- 
da, was featured as the principal 
speaker at the second day’s lunch- 
eon-meeting. In view of the great 
historical interest of the city and 
its environs, a particularly warm 
invitation was issued, and special 
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plans are being made for the enter- 
tainment of the wives of LAA 
members. 

Among some of the more inter- 
esting observations noted during 
the sessions were: that frequent 
trips into the field on the part of 
advertising and sales promotion 
managers were of immense value 
in selling general agents and pro- 
ducers, alike, on the advantages of 
consistently using and tieing in 
with the sales aids and advertising 
tools provided by their companies; 
that perhaps more time should be 
allocated on home office schedules, 
generally, to efforts along this line 
rather than to the production of 
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MICOU F. BROWNE 


The Southern Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation will hold its 18th annual 
meeting at the Hotel Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., on May 9 and 10, 
it has been announced by Micou F. 
Browne, agency assistant of the 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C., 
and chairman of the Round Table. 

Approximately 100 advertising 
men from 18 Southeastern and 
Southwestern States are expected to 
meet for the Round Table sessions, 
the theme of which will be “Putt- 
in’ the Peas in the Pod.” 

Powell Stamper, president of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, will speak at the opening ses- 
sion of the Round Table on the ac- 
tivities of the national association. 

At the afternoon session of the 
first day the general topic will be, 
“What the Home Office does in 
‘Puttin’ the Peas in the Pod’”, with 
J. W. Childrey of the Atlantic Life, 
as chairman of the session, 

“Does Advertising ‘Put the Peas 
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more and more material; that a 
discussion of the use of these sales 
promotion factors, individually and 
collectively, in company training 
schools is most helpful along this 
line as are by-line “success’’ stories 
from the field, featured in the com- 
pany house organ. 

Mr. Reeves of the Mutual Life 
reported that, as the result of an 
opinion survey conducted among 
its policyholders, the company had 
revised its correspondence meth- 
ods. In addition to saving time and 
money, because of shorter, less 
technical letters, it was found that 
94% of its correspondence now can 
be answered within three days. 
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in the Pod’?” will be discussed by 
Hal Marsh of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard and Forrest R. Brauer of the 
Home Beneficial. 

“Do Sales Help Ripen Peas?” 
will be the topic of Z. Starr Arm- 
strong of Republican National and 
E. Norred Trinkle of the Shenan- 
doah Life. 

“Can Training Make the Peas 
Grow”? will be the subject of Rufus 
White of the Pilot Life and Howard 
Britton of the Occidental Life. 

The last day’s session will be on 
the general theme of “What the 
Manager Does in ‘Puttin’ the Peas 
in the Pod’”. R,. B. Taylor of the 
Jefferson Standard will be chair- 
man of the session. 

Ben Simon, agent of the Lincoln 
National, will speak on “What We 
Do to ‘Put our Peas in the Pod’”’. 

William H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.V. 
of the Jefferson Standard, will talk 
on “Making Our Peas a Delectable 
Pill.” 

Carl H. Shorts, agent of the Pilot 


Life, will discuss, “What the Pod 
Has to Say.” 
Roger Bourland, editor of The 


Insurance Salesman and vice-presi- 
dent of the Rough Notes Company, 
will address the closing session of 
the Round Table on the topic, “Are 
Insurance Services Filling Out the 
Pod?” 

Officers of the Southern Round 
Table are: Micou F. Browne of 
Raleigh, N. C., chairman; Z. Starr 
Armstrong of Dallas, Tex., vice- 
chairman; and J. W. Childrey of 
Richmond, Va., secretary. 








Under its old system, 40% of 
letters had required 10 days 
more to handle. During the coury 
of this revision, it was discoverg 
that the company had been USing 
128 affidavit forms, calling for ; 
notarized signature. This numbe, 
now has been reduced to seven,. 
and the hope is that it may be fy. 
ther reduced to two. 


At the same round table 
policyholder relations, Miss Evelyy 
Schuler, of the Penn Mutual Life 
described the enthusiasm which hag 
greeted the showings in some oj 
the 100 cities in which the com. 
pany’s Centennial Movie—reviewej 
on Pages 20 and 21 of this issue— 
has been scheduled. 


H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan 
Life, announced that the company 
regretted that last minute licensing 
difficulties precluded the possibil- 
ity of showing its new film “Family 
Portrait” at the meeting. An in. 
vitation to attend a preview of the 
movie in the Metropolitan's own 
projection room was accepted by 
LAA President Stamper and a 
group of attendants, following ad- 
journment of the meeting. 


Mr. Gentry, as chairman of the 
direct mail round table group, re- 
ported that the country-wide aver- 
age return for New England Mutual 
agents in first-year commissions 
is $24 for every $1 invested in di- 
rect mail by that company. If re- 
newals are considered, the return 
is $40 for $1. The sales, resulting 
from “bait” letters, have averaged 
one in ten over a period of three 
years. On an imprinted pencil 
case offering in the juvenile field, 
the average sale was $2,800, while 
on an estate programming letter, 
the average was nearly $10,000. On 
a social security approach letter, 
offering a memorandum book, the 
return consistently has been around 
18%. 

Mr. Trangmar, leader.of the sales 
promotion round table, reported a 
strong demand for special visual 
aids dealing with retirement in- 
come only. In this connection, 
Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, stated that one retire- 
ment income presentation put out 


le} 










by his company used a $20,000 poli- 
cy as an illustration. The first five 
reported sales were for $20,000, 
while the sixth was for $16,000. 
Norman Klages, Reliance Life, 
said that he had noted an increas- 
ingly strong demand for literature 
on business life insurance—a field 
of rich rewards for the producer 
who could be influenced to bend his 
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efforts in that direction. 












T: assist its members in getting 





of th the most out of them thar 
lays ¢, mountain-and-molehill _ build- 
| COurs ings in amd around Manhattan, 
COVerai— “prospecting” was chosen as the 
1 USiN# theme of the 27th annual all-day 
for ; sales congress of the Life Under- 
number writers’ Association of the City of 
“ven..§ New York. Under the dynamic 
be fur. chairmanship of Timothy W. Foley, 
general agent of the State Mutual 
ale onf Life, a well-balanced and _ inte- 
Evelyn grated program of speakers was de- 
1 Lifef yeloped and run off during the day 
ch haf with clock-like precision. The 
me off congress was held March 21 in the 
 €om-§ grand ballroom of the Hotel Penn- 
viewed— sylvania, which was packed with 
ssue~§ a capacity crowd of more than 750 
underwriters, who practically 
olitang brought down the house when they 
Mpany— were paid a surprise visit by Mayor 
ensing William O'Dwyer near the close of 
Ssibi].-§ the day. 
‘amily “The bigger the man, the shorter 
n in. the introduction,” chirruped Chair- 
of theg man Foley in introducing the mayor 
ownf to the assemblage. Mayor O’Dwyer 
‘d by§ had interrupted an important con- 
nd af ference in the city’s budget direc- 
g ad-§ tor’s office, where he had been faced 
with the problem of digging up 
f they some $300,000,000, to congratulate 
, reg the audience on being in the one 
aver-— industry in America which could 
utualg guarantee financial security to its 
sions§ individual citizens and contribute 
n dif 80 much to the economic welfare 
f reg Of the country as a whole. 
turn “After all, you boys have all the 
Iting answers,’ declared the Mayor. 
aged Mayor O’Dwyer’s dramatic en- 
hreeg trance cut in two an arresting sum- 
encilf Ming up of the highlights of the 
ela fay by Halsey D. Josephson, 
vhileg C-L-U., general agent of the Mutual 
tter, Benefit Life in New York City. 
On “Somebody in this room is going 
tter | t0 make today the turning point in 
the his career, said Mr. Josephson in 
und winding up his talk. “Somebody 
is going to take this meeting to 
ois heart and say goodbye to a dis- 
organized method of working and, 
< from that point on, he is going to 
a walk directly and consistently down 
the highroad to dollar-marked suc- 
100, Foss.” 
he The meeting got under way with 
'€-f an address entitled “Service is 
out Prospecting” by Sidney L. Wolken- 
olf berg, C.L.U., Union Central Life, 
five New York City. Mr. Woikenberg 
100, stressed the point that profitable 
). prospecting is a day-to-day building 
ife,§ process inextricably tied in with 
as-® the rendering of sound service to 
ure ® prospects and clients. He particu- 
eld larly urged the cultivation of law- 
cef® yers and accountants as profitable 
his# centers of influence. 











NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Congress 





G. M. Barry Morton, Manufac- 
turers Life, Montreal, chose as his 
subject “Prospect to Prosper”, he 
said, “because I believe if you pros- 
pect properly you will prosper.” Mr. 
Barry’s own persistency record— 
95% for the past 13 years, 100% for 
the last three—would seem to bear 
out his contention admirably. 

George Avery White, president of 
the State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., was the final speaker of the 
morning session. During the course 
of his scholarly address “Sweet 
Land of Liberty,’’ Mr. White recailed 
the three rules fcr success often 
quoted, and used, by that fabulous 
salesman of railway _ supplies, 
“Diamond Jim” Brady—“Make them 
like you; make them trust you; 
make them respect you.” Mr. White 
effectively registered the point that 
these three rules were particularly 
essential in the field of life insur- 
ance selling. 

Joe Skovoroniak and Charles J. 
Malloy, supervisor in the field train- 





TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


ing division at the home office of 
the Metropolitan Life, scored tops 
for the day in the laugh-meter de- 
partment during their appearance 
on the rostrum. Joe, of course, is 
not a real person but a visualized 
composite of the type of miners 
Mr. Malloy had to sell when he 
first joined the Metropolitan as a 
debii man in the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania, where he was born and 
raised. Having been a commercial 
artist and cartoonist prior to enter- 
ing the life insurance business, Mr. 
Malloy now makes artful use of his 
talents in driving home his points. 

Another big hit of the day was 
“Prospecting Had Me Licked” by 
Fred H. White, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Buffalo, who is the current 
president of the Buffalo association. 
Readers of THE SPECTATER will recall 
that Mr. White’s now-famous talk 
was reproduced in full in this maga- 
zine when it was originally pre- 
sented at the 1946 annual meeting 
of the N.A.L.U. 
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GROWTH OF ASSETS 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS HIT 


rbUl-“Jime Aighs 


IFE insurance protection pro- 
vided by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States in 1946 passed the ten billion 
dollar mark for the first time in the 
Society’s history, Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, president, has reported. New 
life insurance bought during last 
year amounted to $1,016,000,000. 
Mr. Parkinson said that life insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1946 
totaled $10,563,966,000 and repre- 
sented an increase of $1,391,526,000 
over the amount of family security 
owned by Equitable policyholders 
at the close of 1945. Of the total 
insurance in force on December 31, 
1946, $6,069,564,000 was owned 
through individual policies and $4,- 
494,402,000 through group policies. 
Reporting that the Equitable paid 
out an aggregate of $287,017,000 on 
policies in 1946, Mr. Parkinson 
pointed out that 54 per cent of this 
total went to living policyholders, 
sharply underscoring the public 


trend toward seeking living as well 
as death benefits in life insurance. 

Last year the Society disbursed 
$101,304,000 to aid widows, 


chil- 
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dren and other beneficiaries under 
individual policies. It distributed 
$35,540,000 as retirement income to 
older policyholders and $38,797,000 
in matured endowments, disability 


benefits and cash values. In addi- 
tion to benefit payments made 
through individual policies, the 


Equitable paid out $56,080,000 in 
benefits to workers and their fami- 
lies through group policies. A total 
of $55,296,000 was paid to policy- 
holders in dividends, reducing the 
net cost of their protection. 

Total admitted assets of the 
Equitable were $4,192,528,129, an 
all-time high, and a gain of $343,- 
089,346 over 1945. Mr. Parkinson 
stated that the Society’s holdings of 
United States Government obliga- 
tions amounted to $1,639,767,000 at 
the year-end, or 40 per cent of its 
total investment holdings. 


* * * 


New York Life—Assets of the 
New York Life totalled $4,026,- 
689,280 on December 31, 1946, it 
was reported in the company’s 
102nd annual statement issued by 









George L. Harrison, president, Th 
assets exceeded insurance and ap. 
nuity reserves and other liabilitig 
by $231,038,632, which amount cop. 
stitutes the company’s surplus fung; 
held for general contingencies. 


“In view of the continued loy 
yields from high-grade securitig 
the company has further strength. 
ened its insurance and annuity re. 
serves,” Mr. Harrison stated. “Aj 
of these reserves are now computed 
on an interest basis of 2% per cen} 
or lower.” 

Life insurance in force at the eng 
of 1946 totalled $8,543,308,415 un. 
der 3,561,355 policies, a new high 
record. Sales of new life insur- 
ance during the year amounted ty 
$832,484,000, which was $268,303,900. 
or 47.5 per cent, over the volume 
of sales in 1945. The gain in total 
insurance in force in 1946, amount. 
ing to $564,115,313, was the largest 
in the company’s history and re. 
flects the increased sales and also 
a low volume of terminations, the 
report said. 


Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1946 aggre- 
gated $189,794,091. Of this amount, 
living policyholders received $110,- 
293,027 and the beneficiaries of 
19,782 policyholders, who died, re- 
ceived $79,501,064. The provision 
for 1947 dividends to policyholders 
is $41,730,229, as compared with 
$38,895,341 for 1946. 

The company reported holdings 
of bonds at the end of the year ag- 
gregating  $3,317,261,757, with 
United States Government obliga- 
tions amounting to 61 per cent of 
total assets. 

Holdings of first mortgage loans 
on real estate were valued at $335,- 
772,452 on December 31, 1946. 
About one-third of this amount 
comprised mortgage loans on resi- 
dences for amounts of less than 
$10,000, such loans numbering 
26,980 and aggregating $107,164,200. 
Under the provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, the 
company made 1,721 mortgage loans 
to veterans in 1946 aggregating 
$12,009,039 and had 2,712 mortgage 
loan engagements to veterans in ex- 
cess of $21,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1947. 


*” * * 


Aetna Life— Premiums of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies for 


1946 were $276,496,767, an increase 
of over $22,000,000 for the year. In 
the parent company the premium 
income was $189,145,992, an increase 
for the year of over $8,000,000. 
New life insurance business in the 
ordinary department was $256,000,- 
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000 against $189,000,000 in 1945. New 
insurance on group life and em- 
ployee plans amounted to $409,000,- 
000 against $220,000,000 in 1945. 

Insurance in force in the ordinary 
department increased $138,000,000 
to $2,214,000,000, and insurance in 
force in the group department in- 
creased $656,000,000 to $4,100,000,000. 
Total insurance in force in the com- 
pany at the end of the year was 
$6,314,000,000, an increase of almost 
$800,000,000. 

After providing $3,874,549 for 
dividends to policyholders in the 
participating department, and after 
allocating $4,531,198 to strengthen 
the valuation reserve basis, surplus 
increased $3,009,290 to $48,016,637. 

Bonds are valued on the amortized 
basis and stocks are valued at 
market prices as of the 30th of 
November, 1946, as prescribed by 
the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment. Actual market values of stocks 
were somewhat higher on the 3lst 
of December. The excess of the fall 
in market value of stocks over 
profits on sales, amounting to $3,- 
000,000, was charged to contingency 
reserve. The contingency reserve of 
the company on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1946 was $42,000,000. 

The interest rate in the life de- 
partment is 3.01%, showing a fall 
from the rate of 3.61% earned in 
1945. 

At the end of the year the com- 
bined Aetna companies held United 
States Government bonds valued at 
$674,516,574. This was an increase 
of $66,000,000 over the year before. 

Of this total, the Aetna Life alone 
held $588,000,000. This was an in- 
crease of $63,000,000 over the year 
before and it was 47.1% of the 
assets. Investments in bonds other 
than United States Government 
bonds increased $15,000,000 to $320,- 
000,000, or 25.7% of the assets. In- 
vestments in stocks were 5.7%, 
mortgage loans 12.4%, policy loans 
3.2%, and real estate (including real 
estate acquired for investment pur- 
poses) 1.7% of total assets. 

The Aetna Life closed the year 
with assets of $1,247,000,000, an in- 
crease of over $94,000,000 for the 


year. 
* * * 


John Hancock Mutual—‘“Life in- 
surance payments have helped to 
preserve the independent pattern of 
American life,” said President Paul 
F. Clark of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in reporting on that 
company’s 1946 progress. Referring 
to the John Hancock’s policy pay- 
ments of $138,602,740 made during 
the year 1946, which included divi- 








dends of $28,234,744, President Clark 
observed that these payments were 
significant not only to the policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, who have 
received them directly, but to every 
member of the community. 

During the year 1946 the John 
Hancock’s assets passed the two bil- 
lion dollar mark to a total of $2,- 
037,505,696, representing a gain dur- 
ing the year of $199,883,459 or 10.8 
percent. 

Insurance in force during the year 
increased more than one billion dol- 
lars, making the total amount now 
in force more than eight billion dol- 
lars. This is the greatest gain ever 
shown in a single year and tops the 
previous high record by more than 
400 million dollars. 

Assigned liabilities amounted to 
$1,877,772,693 of which sum $1,614,- 
381,075 constitutes the legal policy 
reserve. General surplus or safety 
fund is $159,733,003 or 8.51 percent 
of the liabilities it protects. The 
amount set aside for dividend pay- 
ments in 1947 is $28,811,996. New 
scales for dividend distributions 
have been adopted which have re- 
sulted in somewhat lower dividends 
on certain classes of policies than 
otherwise would have been the case. 

The John Hancock’s total invest- 
ment made and renewed during the 
year, excluding loans on policies, 
amounted to $353,539,478. The mor- 
tality experience was somewhat 
better in 1946 due in part to a sub- 
stantial decline in the number of 


claims attributable to the war. 
*” 7. * 


National Life, Montpelier, Vt.— 
Insurance-in-force in the National 
Life with a record increase of $87,- 
661,669, rose to $828,250,367, cross- 
ing the eight-hundred-million mark 
for the first time in the company’s 
history. During 1946 the company 
paid to policyholders $25,479,574, 
including dividends of $5,254,806. 

On December 31 assets aggre- 
gated $342,510,060.96, an all-time 
high, reflecting an increase of $15,- 
728,915.28 after retiring bank loans 
of $7,500,000 shown in last year’s 
statement and made to assist the 
company in purchasing U. S. Vic- 
tory bonds. The company earned 
3.20% net on its assets in 1946, com- 
pared with 3.44% in 1945. 

Mortgage loans were the com- 
pany’s chief investment outlet in 
1946. The company purchased $16,- 
057,603 of FHA loans, $20,226,914 of 
uninsured city loans, $898,144 of 
farm loans and $22,115,661 of so- 
called GI loans. In first mortgages 
the company now holds over $194,- 
000,000. 






In bonds the company holds 
$112,451,573, with the heaviest hold- 
ings in government and _ public 
utility bonds. For the fith conse- 
cutive year no bond in the state- 
ment was past due as to principal 
or interest. The company’s bonds 
had a market value of $116,122,376 
which was 3.31% more than book 
value. 

The preferred stock holdings in 
twenty-five industrial companies 
and nineteen public utilities were 
all cumulative as to dividends and 
had a market value of $11,238,573 
which was $726,314 in excess of book 
value. Two issues were in arrears. 

The company’s reserves in every 
instance exceed legal requirements 
and in no instance is the interest 
assumption greater than 3%. 


* * * 


Massachusetts Mutual — Policy- 
holders and beneficiaries received 
$53,923,084 last year, averaging 
$445 per work-day minute. Includ- 
ing dividends of $12,129,245, policy- 
holder payments were $32,223,379, 
and $21,699,705 went to beneficiar- 
ies. War casualty claims for the 
past five years were $4,327,564, plus 
$1,202,341 for armed forces deaths 
not the direct result of war. Total 
payments under these two classes 
of claims were over ten times the 
company’s war losses during World 
War I. 

New life insurance sold under 
41,214 policies was $236,556,152— 
53% over 1945 and more than in 
any year since 1930. In addition, 
2,789 annunities were sold, provid- 
ing for $1,443,000 annual income 
payments. Pension trust sales 
amounted to $28,400,000 providing 
primarily for employee retirement 
pensions with life insurance cover- 
age included. In addition, since 
the Massachusetts Mutual entered 
the group insurance field last Oc- 
tober, group life sales were $7,- 
500,000 on 3,528 lives, and employee 
life insurance sales were $589,500 
on 420 lives. Premiums of $147,599 
have been received on group annui- 
ties. Sales of other group cover- 
ages represented over $50,000 an- 
nual premiums. 

Represented by 596,397 policies, 
insurance in force is $2,428,801,741, 
exclusive of group plans, an all- 
time high. Also in force are 14,290 
annuity policies on which income 
payments were $4,211,000 last year, 
and 25,489 deferred annuities pro- 
viding for future income payments 
of $14,696,000 annually. 

The directors have voted to con- 
tinue the existing schedule of policy 
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dividends through 1947. Over $12,- 

000,000 has been set aside for this 
purpose. 

Admitted assets of $1,084,443,467, 
a new all-time high, showed a gain 
of $70,288,000 for the year. Repre- 
senting 27.71% of the total, hold- 
ings of United States Government 
bonds showed the biggest increase 
last year, due to postwar govern- 
ment financing. The company con- 
tinued disposing of municipal bonds, 
taking advantage of high prices. 
Holdings of railroad securities were 
reduced about $11,970,000, the com- 
pany continuing to limit holdings 
to the highest grade of rail bonds. 
During the year, $75,462,000 was in- 
vested in bonds of industrial con- 
cerns, and $11,680,000 in preferred 
stocks of various industrial com- 
panies with an established record 
of consistent earnings much in ex- 
cess of dividend requirements. Pub- 
lic utility bond holdings were in- 
creased approximately $3,400,000. 
Purchases of preferred stocks in 
conservatively capitalized public 
utilities amounted to $6,000,000. 

Gaining $14,767,051, or 13% mort- 
gage loans held at the year end 
totaled $127,572,255. New loans of 
$32,914,842 were 15.2% over 1945. 
Loans paid off amounted to 55% of 
new loans made. The interest rate 
on loans made last year averaged 
3.87% against 3.89% in 1945. The 
over-all rate on all outstanding 
loans dropped from 4.13% in 1945 
to 4.02% last year, due to rate re- 
ductions and refunding of loans 
bearing high interest rates. No loan 
was foreclosed last year and no in- 
terest was in default at the year 
end. 

Having practically completed the 
sale of real estate taken under 
foreclosure in recent years, only 
eight parcels remain, amounting to 
$674,606 of which $370,245 is in 
process of sale. 

Surplus of $54,470,243 showed an 
increase of $4,029,558. Special re- 
serves were increased by $3,554,365, 
and approximately $2,500,000 was 
applied to strengthen annuity re- 
serves. Total special reserves at 
the year end were $10,004,365, com- 
pared with $6,450,000 a year earlier. 

*~ * 


* 


Berkshire Life—The company, in 
its 95th annual report to policy- 
holders, showed insurance in force 
of $298,870,306. Harrison L. Amber, 
president, stated that this was a 
gain of $25,440,223 for the year. 

The sales of new life insurance 
amounted to $37,448,575, a gain of 
$7,334,489 over the previous year. 
Premium income was $9,908,105. 
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Payments to policyholders during 
the year amounted to $5,758,096. 
Since its organization the company’s 


payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries have amounted to 
$192,430,368. 


Assets increased $6,404,330, which 

brought the total at the year end 
to $97,010,189. Special reserves and 
unassigned surplus _ increased 
$215,064. 
_ Mortgages and Real Estate: Dur- 
ing 1946 the company acquired 1188 
new mortgages amounting to $10,- 
233,000. Of this amount 902 loans, 
totalling $5,688,000, were mortgages 
carrying the guarantee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. The balance 
represents loans on commercial and 
residential properties, as well as 
mortgages received in the sale of 
real estate. 

Advantage was taken of the good 
real estate market, in 1946, to dis- 
pose of 87 properties having a book 
value of $3,042,000. Exclusive of 
the home office property, the com- 
pany holds real estate carried on 
its books at $1,095,000, which is 
70% of cost, and represents slightly 
more than 1% of admitted assets. 


* * * 


Sun, Life, Montreal — Arthur B. 
Wood, president, in reviewing the 
annual report for 1946, stated that 
the volume of new life assurance 
business for the year had increased 
by 44% over 1945 and amounted to 
$348,155,491, bringing total assur- 
ances in force to $3,573,132,753. This 
amount was distributed among the 
company’s territorial divisions as 
follows: Canada 32%; United States 
42%; Great Britain 12%; Other 
Countries 14%. Of the new business 
in 1946, $124,547,087 or 35.8% was 
secured in the United States. The 
total assets of the company reached 
the figure of $1,343,132,974. Other 
record figures quoted included pay- 
ments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounting to $101,485,671, 
an average of $360,000 every work- 
ing day of the year. The total pay- 
ments to policyholders since or- 
ganization stand at $1,920,000,000. 
Premiums received from  policy- 
holders during the year showed an 
increase of nearly $19,500,000, and 
amounted to $152,565,625. Income 
from all sources totalled $242,567,791, 
exceediing last year’s record by over 
$23 miilions. The combined surplus 
and contingency reserve now stands 
at $85,323,080. 


The financial statement presented 
by Mr. Wood indicated that 54.1% 
of the company’s total assets is held 


‘in Government Bonds primarily of 








Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain. The remainder of the assets 
are listed as follows: municipa] 
bonds, 3.1%; industrial and misce]-. 
laneous bonds, 5.1%; public utility 
bonds, 15.0%; railroad bonds, 0.4%: 
preferred and guaranteed stocks, 
2.5%; common stocks, 6.3%; mort- 
gages, 4.7%; real estate, 1.2%; policy 
loans, 4.1%; cash, 1.1%; other assets, 
2.4%. The average interest rate 
realized by the company in 1946 was 
3.52%, as compared with 3.51% in 
1945. 


* 7 x 


Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines—Policy owners and _ bene- 
ficiaries of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany were paid more than $22,000,- 
000 during 1946, according to figures 
from the annual statement of the 
company. This amount was made up 
of $9,900,000 paid in death benefits, 
$6,300,000 paid to living policy 
owners in the form of matured en- 
dowments, disability and annuity 
payments, etc., and $5,800,000 paid 
from proceeds of death benefits, 
dividends, etc., previously left with 
the company. Added to surplus 
funds for future payment to policy 
owners was more than $28,000,000. 
Surplus earnings were $4,900,000, of 
which $3,700,00 was distributed to 
policy owners in the form of divi- 
dends and $1,200,000 was added to 
surplus, making a total of more than 
$55,000,000 of the $62,000,000 1946 
income paid or earmarked for pay- 
ment to the policy owners. 


Total admitted assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, amounted to $394,- 
000,000, of which more than $354,- 
000,000 was held as policy reserves 
and other liabilities under insurance 
contracts. The total of surplus funds 
was $23,330,000. Life insurance in 
force on December 31, 1946, totaled 
$1,147,771,353, made up of $1,016,- 
067,726 of Ordinary and $131,703,627 
of Group. 


* * «* 


Western and Southern Life— 
Charles F. Williams, President, an- 
nounced that the Company’s busi- 
ness in 1946 was the greatest in its 
history. Insurance in force increased 
$189,274,395 in 1946, making the total 
insurance in force, $1,707,782,077. He 
also advised that the assets increased 
$34,535,190.18 to set a new record 
of $331,518,367.94. The total capital 
and surplus now is approximately 
$52,640,000.00. The par value of 
United States Government Bonds, 
which is also the book value total 
$194,977,600.00. 

The number of policies in force 
also established a new high with the 
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company increasing during 1946, 
155,793 to a total of 3,672,158. 

The president also advised that 
the company owns no real estate ex- 
cept the home office. 

Another record was established 
in the payment of claims. The 
amount paid to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries during the year 
total $17,495,667.37. 

Mr. Williams is optimistic about 
general business conditions in 1947. 
He reaffirmed his opinion that in- 
creased production is the solution 
to our nation’s economic problems 
and that this will mean both an in- 
crease in the earnings of the pro- 
ducer as well as the proper prices 
to the consumer and a fair return 
to the investor. This, he said, will 
at the same time definitely defeat 


inflation. 
* 7 * 


Minnesota Mutual Life—The Min- 
nesota Mutual again reached new 
highs during 1946. Insurance in force 
rose to $421,342,237, assets to $85,- 
017,468. The gain in insurance in 
force was the largest in the history 
of the company, $74,080,881, an in- 
crease of 21.3%. This represents a 
rate of gain of insurance in force 
almost twice that estimated for all 
United States life insurance com- 
panies. Assets increased $7,950,498 
to a total of $85,017,468. The com- 
pany’s net interest earned for the 
year on its mean ledger assets was 
3.2%. Sale of new paid life insur- 
ance was up by 55% from $71,901,- 
006 in 1945 to $111,276,153 in 1946. 

Reflected in the statement is the 
accumulated service rendered policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during the 
year. Living policyholders were paid 
$2,510,686.83, while death payments 
to beneficiaries were $2,438,538.09. 
Combined payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries were $4,949,225.82. 
The total of such payments since 


organization exceeds 96 million 
dollars. 
Mr. Phillips comparison shows 


that insurance in force increased 
21.3% as against a national average 
of all companies of 12%. The aver- 
age size new policy issued increased 
$736 to $4,866 in 1946 as compared 
with $4,130 in 1945. Assets showed 
the largest increase of any year and 
more than ample surplus is set aside 
to meet any unfavorable trend.” 


Bankers Life of Nebraska—Dur- 
ing its sixtieth year of operation 
Bankers Life of Nebraska com- 
pleted its most successful year in 
the production of new business and 
reached a new high in insurance in 





force according to an announce- 
ment by President H. S. Wilson. 
Insurance in force, as of December 
31, 1946, was increased to $194,- 
352,577. The new business figure, 
including business issued and re- 
vived, reached $36,212,321; a new 
all time high in yearly production 
for the company. This production 
exceeded that of 1945, the previous 
record production year for the com- 
pany by 61%. 

The company’s assets increased 
in the amount of $2,967,855.17 bring- 
ing the total assets to $50,755,215.96. 
The mortality experience of the 
company was the best in several 
years showing an average of only 
$5.74 per thousand of mean insur- 
ance in force compared to $6.68 per 
thousand in 1945. 

During the year twenty-seven 
of the thirty-one agencies of the 
Company, a year or more old, 
reached new high production rec- 
ords. Eighteen of the Company’s 
agencies exceeded the million dol- 
lar mark and sixteen of the agen- 
cies in this group accounted for 
the greatest production of new 
business in their history. 

The Company’s program of Mu- 
tualization, started in 1941, made 
further progress during the year 
and is now 60% complete. It is 
anticipated that another 10% of 
this program will be accomplished 
during 1947. 


* * > 


Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia—Robert E. Haley, president 
has announced that sales of new 


insurance in 1946 aggregated $200,- 
588,110 and that the net gain from 








these sales amounted to $148,- 
847,295. Comparing this with the 
previous record-breaking gain of 
$58,002,115, for the year 1945, he 
stated that last year’s increase al- 
most equaled the entire increase of 
insurance in force for the 48-year 
period between 1871, when the com- 
pany commenced business, and 1918. 
Operations during 1946, he reported, 
brought outstanding insurance in 
force to an all-time high of $954,- 
406,023 and increased assets by 
$16,320,183.56 to $186,735,411.87. 
- 


* * 


Equitable Life of Iowa—F. W. 
Hubbell was re-elected president of 
the company and reported to the 
trustees that the year 1946 was the 
most outstanding in the company’s 
eighty-year history. A _ total of 
$119,597,000 of new life insurance 
was placed in force, 62 per cent 
more than the record production 
of 1945, making the total of insur- 
ance in force as of the end of the 
year $834,891,000. 

Assets increased approximately 
$23,000,000 to a total which ex- 
ceeded $325,000,000 as of the end 
of the year. The net rate of inter- 
est earned on investments was 3.03 
per cent, slightly less than for the 
previous year, but the mortality 
experience was even more favor- 
able than in 1945. The company 
is continuing dividends to policy- 
holders at the same rate as for the 
previous, year and has added earn- 
ings of over $302,000 to the surplus 
funds of the company, bringing the 
total, together with capital stock, 


to $14,732,000. 








"| seem to be constantly haunted by the thought of a baldheaded doctor 


who needs more life insurance protection . . 





. badly." 
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MERICAN consumers must 
expect to pay over 38 billion 
dollars in taxes for the fiscal 
year of 1947, either directly or in- 
directly, amounting to 22 cents per 
dollar of income; they will pay 
slightly over 21% billions directly, 
in personal income taxes, sales 
taxes, etc.; they will pay another 
16% billions indirectly, in the 
prices of the things they buy, 
according to a set of estimates just 
completed by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life’s economists. 

Thus consumers will contribute 
over three-quarters of the com- 
bined total of Federal, State and 
local tax revenues, which will add 
up to a probable 48% billion dol- 
lars and which will absorb 28 per 
cent of total national income, esti- 
mated at 174 billion dollars for the 
1947 fiscal year, the study states. 

The insurance company statis- 
ticians estimate that American con- 
sumers will buy some 133 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods and serv- 
ices, calculated at present price 
levels, during the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947. Contained 
in the prices of these goods and 
services must be 16% billions in in- 
direct taxes—property taxes, import 
duties, excise taxes, etc.—which 
businesses must pay as part of their 
necessary costs. Thus about 12% 
cents out of the average retail dol- 
lar will be represented by indirect 
taxes. Corporation income taxes 
are not, of course, included in these 
calculations, the study states. 


Of the estimated 21% billions to 
be paid directly by consumers to 
Federal, State and local tax collec- 
tors, 17.1 billions represent personal 
income taxes, 1,150 millions will be 
paid in the form of sales taxes, 1,200 
millions as realty taxes paid by 
home owners, 950 millions as em- 
ployes’ contributions to social se- 
curity taxes, 840 millions as estate, 
gift and inheritance taxes, and 320 
millions as taxes paid by private 
motorists for licenses, tolls and 
highway privileges. 

By contrast, in the calendar year 
1940 total tax collections approxi- 
mated 15 billions and took 19 per 
cent of total national income for 
that year, as compared with 28 per 
cent of total national income re- 
quired to pay the nation’s present 
tax bills. 

The far greater load now carried 
by personal income taxes is one of 
the striking changes since prewar 
years, the study points out. 

In 1940 personal income taxes 
totaled some 1.4 billions—nine per 
cent of total tax collections—while 
for 1947, personal income taxes will 
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contribute more than one-third of 
total tax revenues, or nearly four 
times their share of the 1940 tax 
burden. 

In 1940 personal income taxes 
amounted to less than two per cent 
of total income payments to indi- 
viduals, while for fiscal 1947 they 
will approximate ten per cent of 
total income payments to individ- 
uals—five times the 1940 ratio, the 
study shows. 


Spotlight on U. S. 

The present world crisis demands 
that every American personally 
help to make democracy a living, 
working philosophy and not merely 
an abstract ideology, Holgar J. 
Johnson of New York City, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, declared in a recent address 
in Kentucky. 

“President Truman’s speech, with 
its positive assertion of the demo- 
cratic principle, makes it more 
urgent than at any time in the his- 
tory of this country that we give to 
the world a living demonstration of 
the effectiveness and advaritages of 
democracy and our system of com- 
petitive enterprise,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “The world spotlight is on the 
United States as the one great world 


power left unchanged by the ide- 


ologies which have swept large 
parts of Europe and Asia into vary- 


ing degrees of socialism. It appears 
certain now that whatever is to be 
done to sustain the system of pri- 
vate enterprise against the rising 
tide of State control must be done 
in large part by the United States. 


“This means that every individual 
and every business organization in 
this country must exert all possible 
effort to present a united front in 
smooth and effective democratic 
performance. We cannot go before 
the world court of public opinion 
with a people divided by schisms 
which threaten our very operations 
at times and still hope to demon- 
strate with success the superiority 
of democracy. We must show the 
effectiveness of our system in do- 
mestic crises as well as foreign and 
in all areas of our social and eco- 
nomic life. 

“Business has a special responsi- 
bility in this, for the economic front 
is basic to any social or political 
front. The economics of a nation 
stand to the fore in every national 
crisis. This places an unusual re- 
sponsibility on the individual, for 
he has more to do than just mind 
his own business—he has to mind 
it in the broad interest of National 
welfare and he has to contribute 
his moral and practical support to 
the meeting of national problems. 


“Today, in the present world 
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crisis, if the United States is to pre- 
serve its full stature before the 
world, and maintain its prized in- 
dividual] enterprise, its unparalleled 
personal liberties and its high 
standard of living, then we must 
demonstrate the superiority of de- 
mocracy through our performance 
cn the economic front. 

“This is the responsibility of busi- 
ness—a responsibility to perform 
always with an eye to public in- 
terest and democratic progress and 
to help carry to the public the story 
of our accomplishments and prog- 
ress under this system.” 

Citing the steps taken by the life 
insurance business to follow this 
pattern in its broad range of rela- 
tionships with the public, Mr. John- 
son said, “Life insurance is exert- 
ing every possible effort today to do 
these three things: (1) demonstrate 
by performance the advantages of 
security and protection attained 
under individual enterprise and 
voluntary action; (2) make avaii- 
able to the public all of the facts 
and figures concerning life insur- 
ance necessary, first for an under- 
standing of it, and secondly for a 
progress report concerning it; (3) 
render a service to the public be- 
yond the routine requirements of 
the business, pointing to enhance- 
ment of the democratic processes.” 





The later was emphasized by Mr. 
Johnson as an activity of increas- 
ing importance today and he said, 
“Life insurance has endeavored to 
find every possible channel for this 
‘plus service’ in public interest. This 
has been the objective of all of its 
special service campaigns in the 
past few years, including the war- 
time keep well crusade, the anti- 
inflation efforts which earned na- 
tionwide approval, the campaign to 
urge veterans to keep in force their 
National Service Life Insurance, and 
the current program to aid sound 
family financial planning.” 


No Recession in Sight 

Despite the present confused pic- 
ture, no severe recession is likely 
to confront the American economy 
within the next several years, ac- 
cording to President M. Albert Lin- 
ton of the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia, in addressing his 
company’s Round Table Convention 
at Palm Beach, Fla., recently. 

Pointing out that unsound eco- 
nomic thinking had prolonged the 
unemployment of the last depres- 
sion until the outbreak of war, Mr. 
Linton expressed faith in a changed 
attitude on the part of both Gov- 
ernment and the people regarding 
the function of business. 

“There are many indications that 
the country is returning to sound 


principles,” Mr. Linton said. “Con- 
gress is endeavoring to balance the 
budget so that we shall live within 
our income, retire some of our debt, 
and reduce taxes where practicable. 
It is entirely likely that a reduction 
in the tax rate may actually in- 
crease the gross tax receipts by 
stimulating business and increasing 
the production of wealth which is 
the source of all tax revenue. 


“Today’s most pressing problems 
are high prices and labor unrest. If 
labor insists on higher wages with- 
out a corresponding increase in effi- 
ciency in production, it is certain 
that higher prices will follow, and 
the end will be worse than the be- 
ginning for the worker as well as 
for the rest of society. 

“Increased efficiency should be re- 
fiected first in reduced prices to the 
consumer, thus benefiting everyone, 
and second in increased wages. It 
is likely that a restoration of the 
balance of power between labor 
and management will be a helpful 
factor in stimulating this greatly 
needed increase in efficiency.” 


Special Lecture Series 

“The Beneficiary in Life Insur- 
ance” is the theme of a series of 
special lectures being given under 
the auspices of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education 
during the Spring Term of 1947 at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
This theme has been chosen because 
of the growing trend to use planned 
settlements for assuring life income 
and installment benefits to widows 
and children, as well as the many 
actuarial, legal and underwriting 
problems which such settlements in- 
volve. A series of ten lectures has 
been planned. The various topics 
under which the broad theme will 
be presented, and speakers, fol- 
low: 

“Designation of the Beneficiary”— 
James S. Burke, associate manager, 
ordinary administration, Metropoli- 
tan. 

“Assignment of Life Insurance 
Policies”—Robert Dechert, general 
counsel, Penn Mutual. 

“Rights of Creditors in Life In- 
surance”—Howard C. Spencer, gen- 
eral counsel, Home Life, New York. 

“Development of Provisions for 
Optional Modes of Settlement”— 
Richard C. Guest, vice-president 
and actuary, State Mutual Life. 

“Current Practices in Relation to 
Use of Planned Settlements”—Eu- 
gene M. Thore, Acacia Mutual. 

“Financial Aspects of Optional 
Settlements”—Edward W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary, Provi- 
dent Mutual. 
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“Corollary Legal Aspects of Sup- 
plementary Contracts”—Berkeley 
Cox, associate genera] counsel, 
Aetna Life. 

“Relationship of Business Liqui- 
dation Life Insurance to Family 
Settlement Program’—John M. 
Huebner, Penn Mutual. 

“Taxation of Policy Proceeds’— 
Bernard Hildebrand, legal depart- 
ment, Metropolitan. 

“Programming to Meet Beneficiary 
Needs”—John O. Todd, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual. 


Group Insurance 

Fourteen million American work- 
ers in 40,000 firms and organizations 
were protected by group life insur- 
ance at the close of 1946, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. 
The aggregate of their group life in- 
surance was approximately $28,- 
000,000,000, an average of $2,000 
per worker. 

“This is an all-time record total 
of group life insurance owned in 
this country,” the Institute said. 
“It is twice the total in 1939 and 
nearly three times the 1934 total. 
In the past ten years nearly $17,- 
000,000,000 has been added to the 
life insurance protection of the 
people of this country through this 
type of insurance alone, not includ- 
ing the large amounts of ordinary 
and industrial insurance which they 
have purchased. The growth of 
group insurance is one of the im- 
portant demonstrations of the ef- 
fective operation of progress in se- 
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A new camera study of President Alexander E. Patterson of the Mutual Life of 
New York in operation at his desk. Mr. Patterson's election to that post was announced 


in The Spectator last month. 


curity achieved through voluntary 
action between employers and em- 
ployees.” 

Last year’s purchases of new 
group life insurance amounted to 
about $2,500,000,000, under more 
than 6,000 contracts. These were 
the new employer-employee con- 
tracts set up and did not include the 
additions to old group plans in both 
workers insured and amount of in- 
surance outstanding. These addi- 
tions in 1946 amounted to about 
$4,000,000,000, largely the result of 
increased payrolls as the postwar 
reconversion production got under 
way. 

Group life insurance expanded 
sharply during the war years, 
1939-45. The wartime peak of about 
$25,000,000,000 was reached in 1945. 
During the last half of 1945 there 
was a decline in group insurance, 
as war plants went through the 
necessary retooling for peace-time 
production. At the close of 1945, 
the total of group life insurance in 
force was $22,769,786,000 represented 
by 12,059,000 individual policies, 
under 36,000 employer-employee 
contracts. During the past year the 
amount of group life insurance out- 
standing increased 23% and the 
number insured by it increased 
16%, both reaching new high points. 


Convention Hotel Directory 


Agency Management Association 
has published for its member com- 
panies a handy guide to hotel con- 
vention locations in the United 
States and Canada, entitled “Plan- 
ning a Convention.” 


Descriptive summaries of 150 
hotels, including 20 Canadian loca- 
tions, are arranged in the 58-page 
booklet, by order of States, with a 
separate list for Canada. Designed 
as a timesaver in selecting conven- 
tion sites, basic information con- 
cerning hotels is presented, includ- 
ing available dates, meeting and 
banquet facilities, room accommo- 
cations, rates, transportation, recre- 
ation, location. Hotels from 35 
states are represented. 

The new directory was compiled 
and written by Jane E. Goodchild, 
press relations assistant, and is 
based upon a survey conducted 
among some 400 hotel managers. It 
brings up to date and expands a 
previous convention locations cata- 
logue compiled by the Association 
in 1940. 


Recruiting Survey 


GENCY Management Associa- 

tion is embarking on a pro- 
gram of research on agent recruit- 
ing that will involve inter-company 
study on a continuous basis of new 
appointments over a_ period of 
years. It is the first such attempt 
within the industry to make a con- 
centrated study on an institutional 
scale and the only one of its kind 
to follow through on the perform- 
ance of new agents during their 
early years in the business. 

To accomplish this purpose re- 
cruiting analysis cards have been 
distributed among many of the As- 
sociation’s 171 member companies, 
together with a circular letter de- 
scribing the card as a means of 
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providing “a closer statistical check 
upon the type of agent being ap- 
pointed and a check upon the per- 
formance of each new man.” De- 
signed by E. J. Moorhead, actuary 
at the Association, the analysis 
card is divided into two parts. The 
first is devoted to characteristics of 
the new agent, general background 
material, his scores on aptitude 
tests; and the second records the 
agent’s performance—his produc- 
tion record, period in service, prog- 
ress in training, and if he leaves 
the business—reason for termina- 
tion. Space is provided for a five- 
year record, with paid production 
and commissions to be recorded 
quarterly. These data will be sub- 
mitted to the Association at quarter 
intervals, where they will be evalu- 
ated and combined with the over- 
ell survey. 

Mr. Moorhead, who has done con- 
siderable research in selection and 
is the author of “Is This the Man 
for Me,” predicts that when the 
plan has been in operation for a 
year, it will be possible to produce 
valuable statistics showing the type 
of man recruited and the variation 
of success attained as well as termi- 
nation rates resulting from various 
company recruiting procedures. 
Over a period of years, he says, it 
will be even more valuable for the 
analysis of recruiting trends. 

Mr. Moorhead believes that a 
thorough recruiting survey of this 
kind will probably produce results 
as startling as those of a recent in- 
vestigation into recruiting trends 
among 31 Canadian companies. 
These findings are incorporated in 
a booklet entitled “2300 Recruits,” 
now ready for distribution by the 
Association. From this study, based 
on 1945 experience, it was discov- 
ered that the survival rate is not 
nearly so _ satisfactory as many 
agency officers had supposed. “Facts 
such as these,” declared Mr. Moor- 
head, “can only come to light 
through a large scale research pro- 
gram of the type presently pro- 
posed.” 


Insurance in the Far East 


ESPITE differences in race, re- 

ligion and customs, life insur- 
ance selling in the Far East is very 
like insurance selling in this coun- 
try—in its early days Paul R. Dan- 
ner, foreign agencies director of 
the United States Life, told the 
Actuaries’ Club of New York re- 
cently. “The same materials are 
there to work with: people who 
heed and desire social security and 
an institution that can give it to 
them. All you need do is educate 


the one as to the benefits of the 
other.” 

“In helping to achieve this edu- 
cation,’ Mr. Danner’ continued, 
“one is led more and more to the 
conclusion that fundamentally there 
is only one human race. Different 
cultures and customs may spring 
up in various parts of the world 
but people and their basic needs re- 
main the same.” 

In telling further of his work 
abroad, Mr. Danner spoke of the 
social significance of the United 
States Life’s successful expansion 
into the foreign insurance field. 


Soon after graduating from Har- 
vard, Mr. Danner started work as 
an insurance salesman among the 
tea planters of Assam, on the bor- 
ders of Tibet, more than thirty years 
ago. Later he lived and worked 
successively in India, Malaya, China, 
the Philippines and Latin America. 
His career has not been without its 
adventurous side—as for instance 
in the first World War, while en- 
route to the United States from the 
Far East, he was torpedoed in the 
Mediterranean, 360 miles from land, 
by a German submarine. And in 
the late war he and Mrs. Danner 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


From Our 


103rd Annual Report 
(All figures as of Dec. 31, 1946) 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$2,218,000,000 


Increase of $188 millions over last year 
Increase of $1 billion since 1929 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED 
$255,000,000 


34% more than last year 
More than in 1942 and 1943 combined 


PAYMENTS 
$41,000,000 


To policyholders, beneficiaries 
and annuitants 


ADDED TO LEGAL RESERVES 


$56,000,000 
Increase of $4 millions 


SET ASIDE FOR DIVIDENDS 
$12,000,000 
Maintaining scale adopted in 1940 


ASSETS 
$848,000,000 
Increase of $70 millions 


LIABILITIES 
$794,000,000 
Of which 99.3% are policyholders, re- 


serves, funds left on deposit, and 
dividends for 1947 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
$54,000,000 
Tripled since 1929 


New England 
Mutual 
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were held prisoners by the Japan- 
ese for over three years in the now 
famous Santa Tomas Prison Camp 
at Manila. In each war he lost all 
of his worldly possessions (except 
his life insurance!) 

In the course of his remarks about 
life in Manila prior to and during 
the last war, Mr. Danner stated 
that, contrary to the general im- 
pression, no advice or warning to 
leave the Philippines because of 
impending hostilities was ever given 
to American civilians residing there. 
Nor has anything as yet been done 
to compensate them for damage 
they suffered to health, life, earn- 
ing capacity or personal property 
as a result of the Japanese inva- 
sion. 

In closing Mr. Danner called for 
closer liaison between the actuarial 
and agency departments of life in- 
surance companies. “Their prob- 
lems in administering and expand- 
ing the life insurance program are 
closely allied,” he said, “and suc- 
cess in either depends on mutual 
cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing of basic human needs and mo- 
tivations.” 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in February showed 
an increase of 13% over purchases 
in the corresponding month of last 
year and were nearly twice the ag- 
gregate reported for February in 
pre-war 1941, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association of Hartford. Total 
purchases in February were $1,718,- 
329,000 as compared with $1,516,- 
833,000 in February of last year 
and $866,790,000 in February, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in February were $1,186,- 
746,000, up 6% over February a year 
ago and more than twice the total 
in February, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in February amounted to 
$350,029,000, an increase of 14% over 
the corresponding month last year 
and 27% over February, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $181,554,000 in February, an 
increase of 105% over February a 
year ago and more than three times 
the figure for February, 1941. These 
purchases represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first two months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $3,459,968,000, an increase of 
21% over the first two months of 
1946 and more than twice the cor- 
responding period of 1941. Pur- 





chases of ordinary life insurance 
accounted for $2,415,772,000 of the 
two months’ aggregate, an increase 
of 13% over last year. Industrial 
life insurance purchases represented 
$678,547,000 of the current year’s 
total, an increase of 16% as com- 
pared with last year, while group 
life insurance purchases amounted 
to $365,649,000, an increase of 165% 
as compared with the first two 
months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for February and the first two 
months in each of the last three 
years were reported by the As- 
sociation as follows: 


February Purchases 














1945 1946 
(000 
Omitted) 
Ordinary $ 736,437 $1,121,343 
Industrial 258,644 307,074 
Group ..... 70,211 88,416 
Total $1,065,292 $1,516,833 
Increase 
1947 
1947 over 1946 
Ordinary $1,186,746 6% 
Industrial 350,029 14% 
eo eee 181,554 105% 
Total $1,718,329 13% 
First Two Months’ Record 
1945 1946 
(000 
Omitted) 
Ordinary $1,476,483 $2,146,831 
Industrial 493,306 582,721 
Group ....:. 150,733 138,196 
Total $2,120,522 $2,867,748 
Increase 
1947 
1947 over 1946 
Ordinary $2,415,772 13% 
Industrial 678,547 16% 
Gem ..<.. 365,649 165% 
Total $3,459,968 21% 


Insurance in Canada, 1946 


Approximate figures, subject to 
change, showing the results of the 
insurance business in Canada for 
the year 1946 have now been com- 
piled from the annual statements 
submitted to the department by the 
companies. 

During the year 1946 the net 
amount of life insurance effected in 
Canada was $1,393,522,667, this be- 
ing an increase of 39% over the 
corresponding amount effected in 
1945. 

Of the total amount effected in 
1946, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $1,167,517,862, industrial insur- 
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FIELD NOTES 


Northwestern Mutual agents are justly enthusiastic over Field 
Notes—the monthly field magazine of their Company. Now in 
its 46th year, Field Notes was founded by former Vice President 
and Actuary Percy H. Evans—then Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies. It brings to the field force informative and inspira- 
tional articles from successful Northwestern agents, as well as 
items from the Home Office and other sources. The field force 
assists in making each issue interesting, timely, helpful and prac- 
tical. We are proud of its record of cover-to-cover readership. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1857 
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ance to $143,868,266 and group in- 
surance to $82,136,539. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada on December 31, 1946, 
was $10,812,294,224, this being an 


ircrease of 10.9% over the cor- 
responding amount in force at the 
end of 1945. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1946, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $8,215,004,358, industrial insur- 
ance to $1,362,447,955, and group in- 
surance to $1,234,801,911. Canadian 
companies carried $7,201,285,815 and 
British and United States com- 
panies, $3,611,008,409. 

During the year 1945 the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted 
to $261,176,100 and the annuity con- 
sideration to $27,904,350, while for 
the year 1946 these receipts were 
$283,930,461 and $39,010,497, respec- 
tively. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada of Canadian fraternal so- 
cieties was $165,782,019, and of for- 
eign fraternal societies, $102,514,715, 
or a total for fraternal societies of 
$268,296,734. 


MANA 


WASHINGTON 


AOAC 


ESPITE recommendations of 

the Social Security Adminis- 
tration for extension of Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance to 
all gainful workers, increase in the 
benefit amounts, inclusion of per- 
manent total disability insurance, 
and establishment of a comprehen- 
sive program of Federal-State sup- 
ported public assistance, Congress 
is not in any hurry to enact any of 
these provisions. Nor is the social 
security tax rate going to be raised 
in the immediate future. 

While a bi-partisan group of 
about 50 Congressmen are support- 
ing legislation which would carry 
out most of the Administration’s 
proposals, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which initiates 
all tax measures, and the Senate 
Finance Committee are sitting tight. 

Neither of these groups is con- 
sidering any such legislation at the 
present time and there are no stu- 
dies underway by the committee 
staffs. However, should the House 
group decide to act it has a wealth 
of information on the subject at its 
fingertips in the exhaustive report 
on the issues in social security pre- 
pared by the technical staff of the 
committee about a year ago. The 
Senate committee would have to 
undertake such a_ study, which 
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would require months, before it 
would act. All this adds up to little 
or no change in the present social 
security set-up this year. 


ECRETARY of the Treasury 

Snyder continues to confer with 
insurance executives and other in- 
vestment groups, but the Adminis- 
tration is holding firm on interest 
rates. 

The Secretary recently cautioned 
against any interpretation of recent 
newspaper articles that a rise in 
rates is imminent. He said that all 
phases of debt management are 
under constant study by the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve and that 
there has been no change in the 
policy announced by the President 
in his budget message that “interest 
rates will be kept at present low 
levels through continued co-opera- 
tion of the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve System.” 

The technical methods by which 
the Government’s interest rate 
policy will be carried out are also 
under constant study in collabor- 
ation with the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee and others 
interested in the subject. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles also opposes any 
change in the interest structure. His 
most recent statements on the sub- 
ject came when he was testifying 
on legislation to cdéntinue Federal 
Reserve's power to buy short-term 
securities directly from the Treas- 
ury. 

It was maintained that failure to 
continue this authority would add 
$5,000,000,000 to the National debt. 
The securities involved are 90-day 
securities drawing % per cent. 
About 90 per cent of these securi- 
ties are held by Federal Reserve, 
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"Hey! What did we do with nl 


company's address? | just sold a policy! 





which indicates, said Mr. Eccles, 
that the % per cent is not really a 
market rate. Anticipated extension 
of this authority by Congress will 
remove this possibility. 

Mr. Eccles also stated that unless 
the Federal Reserve Board gets au- 
thority to prevent monetization of 
the national debt short term inter- 
est rates in government securities 
will have to rise or long term in- 
terest rates are likely to drop. 

He also opposed issuance of new 
long term securities for institutional 
investors. It is his view that such 
investors would merely buy the 
new issues and sell their present 
holdings to the banks, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of servicing the 
debt while in no way decreasing 
monetization of the debt. 


NSURANCE companies held an 
serene a $25,300,000,000 of inter- 
est-bearing securities issued or 
guaranteed by the United States 
Government as of Dec. 31, 1946. At 
the end of 1945, insurance company 
holdings amounted to $24,400,000,- 
000. 

The Treasury figures reveal that 
at the end of 1946 insurance com- 
panies were the third largest hold- 
ers of such securities in the non- 
bank investors class—topped only 
by individual holdings and those of 
Government agencies and _ trust 
funds. 

While the above figures are esti- 
mates of total holdings, the con- 
tinuing Treasury survey covering 
approximately 95 per cent of the 
amount of such securities held by 
all insurance companies shows the 
exact holdings of 309 life insurance 
companies and 642 fire, casualty and 
marine insurance companies. 

At the end of last year, these life 
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Presenting .... 


THE 36th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Co. 


Showing Condition on December 31, 1946 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 


*Bonds .... 
U. S. @overement $9,83 1,920.00 
Other Countries 146,760.00 
State, County and 


Municipal .... 1,375,361.82 
Public Utility and 
Industrial 113,830.00 
*Stocks—Perferred 
Real Estate Owned 
Home Office 
Property ..... 370,000.00 
Balance on Real Estate Sales 
Contracts 
12 Farm Proper- 
ties 35,949.46 
19 City Properties 47,520.56 


First Mortgage Loans 
263 Farm Proper- 


ties 974,552.79 
484 City Proper- 

ties 4,090,897.77 
276 FHA Title II 777,621.55 


Loans Secured by Legal Re- 
serve on Policies 


Interest Due and Accrued 


Net Premiums in Process of 
Collection 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Radio Station KFBI 


*All Stocks 
sioners' Valuation. 


Total Admitted Assets... 


2.33%, 
55.85%, 


3.49%, 
1.80%, 


ALY, 


28.46%, 


5.34%, 
36%, 


1.96%, 


(00.00%, 


& Bonds at Market or Commis- 


$ 478,505.72 
11,467,871.82 


717,518.00 
370,000.00 


83,470.02 


5,843,072. 


1 ,096,755.44 
73,869.15 


403,048.97 
Charged Off 
Charged Off 





$20,534, 111.23 


Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
During 1946 


$906,773.08 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies....... 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of 
Mortality and ° of Market Value of 
Assets 


Reserve for Taxes 


Credits to Policyowners left with Com- 
pany on Deposit at Interest. . 


Special Funds Payable to Policyowners 
in 1947 . 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


Death Claims Reported but Proof not 
Completed December 31, 1946...... 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 


All Other Liabilities 


Capital & Surplus 


(For Additional Protection of Policyowners) 





pares $16,740,372.64 


353,499.07 


62,000.00 


1,008, 186.34 


10,006.63 


None 


28,192.25 


494,445.00 


262,409.30 


1,775,000.00 





Total Liabilities 


avababeeds en $20,534.111.23 


Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Since Organization 


$20,690,737.55 


The FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE .%s0scnce Qoypany 


RADIO STATION KFBI 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
a 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres-Secy. 


1070 KILOCYCLES 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice 
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insurance companies held $21,525,- 
000,000 of interest-bearing securi- 
ties, while the non-life companies 
accounted for a total of $3,148,- 
000,000. 

Of these totals, life insurance 
companies held $21,407,000,000, in 
marketable securities and $118,000,- 
000 in non-marketable issues. This 
latter category is comprised of 
Series C, D, F, and G Savings 
Bonds. 

The fire, casualty and marine 
companies held $2,939,000,000 in 
marketable issues and $209,000,000 
in the non-marketable class. 


ORE than $500,000,000 of Na- 


tional Service Life Insurance 
was re-instated during the first six 
weeks of the Veterans Administra- 


tion re-instatement information 
campaign. Between Feb. 3 and 
March 19, 1947, approximately 


272,000 World War II veterans ap- 
plied to reinstate their policies. VA 








has also announced that applica- 
tions for conversion of GI term in- 
surance to permanent plans in Feb- 
ruary, totaling 94,000, set an all- 
time high. This compares with an 
average of approximately 50,000 
monthly during the past year. Of 
the 5,784,000 NSLI policies in force 
on March 1, 1947, about 7 out of 8 
were on a term basis—the remain- 
der, 710,000, were distributed among 
the six available permanent plans. 
Twenty-payment life is more popu- 
lar with veterans than any other 
permanent plan, according to VA. 
About 470,500 of these policies are 
in force, compared with 129,500 
thirty-payment life, 102,000 ordin- 
ary life, 3,950 twenty-year endow- 
ment, 1,980 endowment at age 60, 
and 740 endowment at age 65. 
NSLI policies issued before Jan. 1, 
1946, do not have to be converted 
until 8 years from the date of issue. 
Policies issued on or after this date, 
must be converted within five years. 











JAMES VICTOR BARRY 





James Victor Barry, formerly 
third vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, who retired in 1932 
after 21 years of service with that 
company, and was associated prom- 
inently with insurance since the 
turn of the century, died Saturday 
(March 22d) at his home, 130 White 
Plains Road, Bronxville, N. Y. At 
the height of his career he was one 
of the most widely known men in 
the insurance business—fire and 
casualty, as well as life—and was 
renowned as an after-dinner 
speaker and for his gift of humor. 
Mr. Barry was 85 years old. 

He was born September 21, 1861, 
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in Monroe, Mich., to James Richard 
and Elizabeth Cotter Barry. The 
day after his graduation from high 
school he went to work as a re- 
porter for the Monroe Commercial, 
a weekly newspaper, and for many 
years thereafter was connected with 
Michigan newspapers. His _ out- 
standing newspaper work was with 
the Lansing State Journal, on which 
he served as editorial writer, city 
editor, and in other editorial ca- 
pacities. Considered one of the 
best-informed newspapermen in 
Michigan, he was state capital cor- 
respondent for many other news- 
papers, and wrote a weekly letter 
for the American Press Association. 

In 1901, while still engaged in 
newspaper work, Mr. Barry was 
appointed Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Michigan, in which office 
he served five terms. During this 
time he was vice-president and 
then president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

In 1910, before the completion of 
his final term as Commissioner of 
Insurance, he resigned to become 
an officer of the Metropolitan Life 
on assignments concerning’ the 
company’s relations with the vari- 
ous insurance departments and with 
other insurance companies. He 
maintained this association until his 
retirement, January 1, 1932. 

Following this, for a number of 
years he served in an advisory ca- 
pacity with the Life Extension In- 
stitute, and in more recent years in 
a like connection with the Western 





and Southern Life of Cincinnati. 
He has held directorships in the 
American Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany, First Re-insurance Company, 
Globe Underwriters Exchange, and 
Underwriters Trust Company. 

Mr. Barry was a brother of the 
late David S. Barry, well-known 
Washington correspondent and 
former editor of the Providence 
Journal, who at one time was ser- 
geant of arms of the United States 
Senate. 

The surviving members of Mr. 
Barry’s immediate family are his 
wife, Getrude Beamer Barry; a son, 
James Beamer Barry; a daughter, 
Mrs. L. B. O’Meara, all of Bronx- 
ville; a sister, Mrs. Fannie Barry 
Bates, of Tarrytown, N. Y.: four 
granddaughters, and two great 
grandchildren. 


HIVAVUVUAUUUOUUOUVU LATTA 


CANADA 


HONVUTAUULOV THUONG 0 


AKE it from M. W. Sparling, 

C.L.U., of the North American 
Life, the underwriter should go to 
church for a number of reasons— 
nowadays, in particular. First of 
all there is the spiritual gain; then 
there’s a chance that new fellow- 
ships, developed within the circle 
of the church, may lead to fresh 
prospects for sales and, thirdly, 
within the church is a good spot to 
help develop the new leadership 
which will be essential towards 
keeping the peace that cost so much 
to win. 

It isn’t often that this corner 
finds anything refreshing in talks 
to life insurance agents. We've 
always thought we’d heard every- 
thing there is to hear about life 
insurance; our insurance reportings 
compel us to sit through many 
tortuous addresses and write on 
them; with the ultimate and obvi- 
ous result that we become bored 
easily and, quite often, seek the 
easy way out. That is by not 
listening to any more talks than is 
absolutely necessary to keep a little 
jam spread on the buttered bread. 

But we do think Mr. Sparling 
has brought an interesting subject 
to the fore—that is, the church and 
life insurance. For our personal 
part, since we decided to go to 
the church for appearances sake 
and to set an example to the kid- 
dies, we’ve begun to appraise the 
church from an entirely different 
viewpoint than we did in our teens 
and twenties. It was our exerience 
to get “too much” church when 
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“(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) — 


kh 








The File on the Unrecognized Tax Reducer 


AT BEST, collecting taxes is a thankless task. But 
think of what a tax collector’s job would be like if 
there were no such thing as life insurance! 

Ed Campbell—Equitable Society Representative 
—never thinks of himself as his town’s champion tax 
reducer. But look at the burden of expense that is 
lifted from his community as a direct result of his 
work! Think of all the people who depend on those 
regular life insurance benefit checks—retired men 
and women—widows and children—the sick and dis- 


abled...scores of people who might be public charges 





Hear the official broadcast of the 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
tune In ON THIS 1S YOUR FBI!” 


American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 





if it were not for Ed Campbell...and life insurance. 

Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood—it’s a good way of life—one that benefits 
the entire community. Bringing greater peace of 
mind to families everywhere, the Equitable repre- 
sentative does a day’s work that is a source of daily 
satisfaction to him. 

He can be proud of the respect that is his as a 
member of a highly regarded profession...and of 
the prestige he enjoys as a representative of an insti- 


tution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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going to school, so that when we 
began to dictate to ourself we just 
didn’t bother going, except, maybe, 
to get married or attend a funeral. 
Now, approaching middle age, we 
find a fresh interest in the church 
altogether. We feel we have de- 
veloped the ability to get the true 
meaning of church which, we think, 
might best be described by the 
word “fellowship.” The one par- 
ticular congregation we belong to 
has appealed to us regularly almost 
each and every Sunday now for 
four years; and above all else we 
value the new friendships which 
have developed as a result of those 
four years. For example, there is 
what Canadian Anglicans call the 
sidesmen’s association, to which we 
belong (some churches call them 
elders); there is the men’s club; 
the home and church club; the 
bridge club and many other groups. 
We would say that we now call 
possibly 50 chaps by their first 
names—chaps in our own neigh- 
borhood we possibly knew by sight 
before but whose last names we 
would never dream of learning, let 
alone their first. 
So it would seem that if insur- 


ance agents followed the advice of 
North American Life’s Sparling and 
joined a community church; one 
where fellowship is the keynote, 
there is apt to be long-term bene- 
fits. In fact, Sparling has what we 
think is one of the most ideal five- 
point plans for the furthering of 
life insurance public relations we’ve 
come across. As he told it to agents 
in a recent address, the five points, 
in brief, are: 

1. Have a thorough understand- 
ing of the business so that you can 
be equipped to answer effectively 
any criticism with full confidence 
and correct answers. 

2. Take a public speaking course 
and equip yourself to speak capably 
before any audience. 

3. Accept your responsibility as 
a citizen and participate whole- 
heartedly in political activity. Use 
your vote; encourage others to do 
it, also. 

4. Become identified with worth- 
while community activity and make 
an investment of some _ personal 
effort. Leaders for these organiza- 
tions are in demand and life under- 
writers’ training and education will 
fit you for this type of leadership. 





5. Actively connect yourself with 
a church of your own choice and 
do it from the sincere desire to pull 
your weight in your community, 
The church is going to need your 
help in the postwar period to clear 
out the deadwood and give effective 
leadership if we are to avoid 
another world war in the lifetime 
of the present generation. 

Agents well-know that one of 
the key problems in their life in- 
surance is new contacts; new out- 
lets for the commodity that has to 
be sold to keep their homes going. 
The church would seem to be a 
logical spot to reap a three-fold 
return: spiritual; the creation and 
development of a better community 
in which to live and bring up your 
family; and, you must really look 
at it this way also, not only new 
friends but new sales prospects. 
And don’t say that you’re being 
mercenary on that last point, be- 
cause life insurance is your bread 
and butter. One cannot be called 
mercenary in developing business 
contacts either in or out of church. 
It’s just plain, ordinary common 
sense . . . and good business sense 
for any life underwriter anywhere. 
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MANU 


PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


MINGLING 
Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


The life insurance business, while 
fundamentally concerned with large 
groups of people rather than with 
individuals, sometimes confines its 
group philosophy to the offices of 
the actuary and the underwriter. 
That is to say that often life in- 
surance management decides basic 
questions not at all in terms of the 
philosophy of the group. This ap- 
proach is, of course, not necessarily 
reprehensible. But perhaps it is 
short of prefection. 

We figure our premiums in terms 
of group deaths; we underwrite our 
policies in terms of group health; 
why not decide other questions in 
terms of group needs? 

The question, for example, of 
whether a company will write a 
certain type of policy is considered 
from every point of view except the 
needs of the people. Problems of 
investment, of underwriting, of 
agency morale, of company tradi- 
tion, these are all considered ser- 
iously and thoroughly. But I doubt 
very much whether the needs of 
the people, whose collective health 
determines so many vital questions, 
are considered at all. 

I have often heard life insurance 
officials discuss the question of 
whether this or that type of cover- 
age should be supplied by their 
company. Not once have I heard 
the needs of the people mentioned. 

Recently a few general agents 
discussed the question of group- 
permanent in connection with em- 
ployee benefit plans. A great deal 
was said about commissions and 
service and the traditions of their 
respective companies. Not one word 
was devoted to the needs of the 
public. 


N a business like life insurance 

this seems to me to be a curious 
thing. In fact, it seems to me like 
the philosophy of private business. 
If there is a discernible public 
need for a particular type of cover- 
age, every life insurance company 
should supply it on the best terms 
possible, so long as such coverage 
aoes not necessitate total reorgani- 
zation, 

It is possible, of course, to point 
to great companies which have ac- 





complished a great social good, 
while dealing in more or less limited 
coverage. I think there are two 
answers to this. First, the needs 
of the public during the first 80 
years or so of American life in- 
surance, were relatively simple be- 
cause life was relatively simple. 
Second, it is very likely that these 
great companies could have accom- 
plished an even greater good had 
their coverage been broader. 
Waiver of premium, disability in- 
come, double indemnity, family in- 
come, family maintenance, renew- 





able term, group and group-per- 
manent, all these and others should 
be supplied, if the existing structure 
is sufficiently elastic. In any event 
the considerations involved should 
ke decidedly different from those 
facing the directors of an auto- 
mobile company in determining 
whether they shall enter the re- 
frigeration field. 

The group philisophy must not 
be confined to actuarial and under- 
writing levels. It should be ex- 
tended to every level of life insur- 
ance management. 





) TERM INSURANCE 
[~ ON THE BEST TERMS 


ConvERTIBLE TERM insurance guarantees that the policy- 
holder say change to a permanent plan of insurance. What 
it does not guarantee is that the policyholder cam convert. 


Hence Occidental’s 5 and 10-year Term plans that guaran- 
tee a man may renew if he can’t convert. He may renew, 
in fact, until policy anniversary nearest his age 60. 


Renewal rates? They're guaranteed in the policy, too- 
today’s rates. So are today's Ordinary Life rates for conver- 
sion-good until anniversary nearest age 65. 


These plans are sold with Family income and $10 a month 
Income Disability. Substandard, too. 


That's why buyers who want an option on permanent in- 
surance today with the right to renew that option tomor- 
row like these Occidental Renewable and Convertible 


Term plans. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Ci California %*% V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 
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A.L.C, and L.LA.A.—The Life In- 
vestment Research Committee an- 
nounced today the appointment of 
James J. O’Leary and Harold G. 
Fraine as research director and as- 
sistant research director, to con- 
duct its work under the direction of 
the committee. 

The committee is a joint project 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America. It was organized to 
promote research on matters relat- 
ing to the earning assets of life in- 
surance companies and the invest- 
ment income that is derived from 
these assets. 

Dr. O’Leary was at one time as- 
sistant professor of economics at 
Wesleyan University and was eco- 
nomic consultant to the Connecticut 
General Life. More recently, he 
has been director of research for 
the Committee on Public Debt Pol- 
icy, which has been financed by 
the Falk Foundation, and he is now 
associate professor of economics at 
Duke University. 

Dr. Fraine has served on the fac- 
ulties of the University of Minne- 
sota and Indiana University.. Later 
he became associate director of the 
corporate bond study of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. For the past six years he 
has been head of the research sec- 
tion of the Trading and Exchange 














Division of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
. * * 

N.A.L.U.—Nine outstanding man- 
agement officials in American life 
insurance will appear on the pro- 
gram of the National Management 
Conference at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, May 8 and 9, it 
is announced by Osborne Bethea, 
New York City, chairman of the 
General Agents and Managers Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, the sponsor- 
ing organization. 

They include: Jul B. Baumann, 
vice-president of the National As- 
sociation and general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual Life in Houston; 
John S. Ray, C.L.U., assistant vice- 
president in field management of 
the Metropolitan Life; Henry W. 
Persons, manager for the Mutual 
Life of New York in Chicago; Judd 
C. Benson, general manager for the 
Union Central Life in Cincinnati 
and trustee of the National Associa- 
tion; Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., 
manager for the Prudential at New- 
ark, N. J. and John A. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life. 
Additional speakers will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

The purpose of the conference 
will be to deal with current vital 
management problems and certain 
major institutional questions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bethea. 

In addition to the set addresses, 
the schedule will provide for a gen- 
eral discussion by those in attend- 
ance of the organizational structure 
of the general agents and managers 





JACKS TO RAISE 


Unlimited opportunity is one of the 
attractions of life insurance selling. Our Y 
fieldmen have a battery of high-powered 

jacks at their disposal to lift their per- YY 
sonal income ceilings, —modern policies, YW 
an up-to-the-minute educational pro- Y) 
gram, productive sales aids and a singu- Y 
larly remunerative system of compensa- 
tion for their selling efforts. 
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section, Chairman Bethea states. He 
expressed the hope that such a 
frank discussion of viewpoints will 
be helpful in determining the 
course which this important section 
of the National Association should 
take in order to accomplish the 
greatest progress. 
+. * «< 


William B. Hardy, agent for the 
New England Mutual Life in Cin- 
cinnati, has been named as chair- 
man of the 1947 committee on nomi- 
nations of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, it is announced 
by Philip B. Hobbs of Chicago, 
president of the organization. 

Other members of the Committee, 
which is composed of three agents 
and two engaged in field manage- 
ment, are: Edwin T. Golden, C.L.U., 
agent for the New York Life in 
San Francisco; Abner A. Heald, 
general agent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life in Milwaukee; 
Fred H. White, agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life in Buffalo, and 
Morgan O. Woodward, manager for 
the Prudential in Louisville. 


* * * 


N.A.L.U. and A.M.A.—The highly 
successful Life Insurance Market- 
ing course at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity will be transferred to the 
University of Connecticut with the 
first classes beginning June 9. 

This announcement was made 
jointly by the universities, local 
underwriter sponsoring groups, the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

C. L. McPherson, Director at 
TCU, will also head the course at 
Connecticut. Daniel P. Cahill, as- 
sistant director, will accompany Mr. 
McPherson to Connecticut. The 
first basic class will begin at New 
London June 9, with succeeding 
basic classes in October and Feb- 
ruary. 

One of the chief reasons for 
transferring the campus training 
course from TCU, it was pointed 
cut, was the proximity of TCU in 
Fort Worth to Southern Methodist 
in Dallas, where a life marketing 
course also is being conducted. It 
was felt by all concerned that a 
better geographical distribution 
would bring the advantages of these 
pioneering schools to a larger num- 
ber of companies and students. The 
University of Coxnecticut, located 
near the great life insurance cen- 
ter of Hartford, was chosen on the 
basis of providing eastern states 
with a school and the University’s 
background of interest in life in- 
surance sales training. 
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The New York City Chapter of 
C.L.U.—The seventh annual Forum 
on Economic and Social Trends, was 
staged April 18 at Town Hall in New 
York City, under the sponsorship of 
the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. It was by far 
the largest meeting of its kind yet 
held, according to Richard E. Myer, 
general chairman of the Forum and 
New York manager for the Mutual 
Life of New York. With an in- 
creased attendance by thought lead- 
ers from outside the business, in 
addition to a large underwriter 
audience, the Forum was heard by a 
capacity turnout. 


Further, to reach those who were 
unable to attend, a summary story 
on the all-day Forum was trans- 
mitted in a mid-day broadcast over 
Station WOR, covering the whole 
Eastern seaboard, in which all five 
speakers of the day were heard. 
In this way an over-all audience 
of hundreds of thousands were able 
tc tune in on the C.L.U. Forum 
program this year. 

“Individual Economic Security in 
Our Post-War World” was the 
theme of this year’s Forum, the 
day’s schedule of speakers being 
as follows: 


Moderator—Stanley High, Roving 
Editor, Reader’s Digest. 

9:50 A. M. “The Land—Founda- 
tion for Industrial Society”—Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff, associate professor 
of land economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

11:00 A. M. “Full Production or 
Planned Economy’—Walter W. 
Cenerazzo, president, American 
Watch Workers Union. 


12:00 Noon. Luncheon for speak- 
ers and C.L.U. officers and com- 
mittee leaders. 

1:30 P. M. Broadcast over WOR 
of condensed Forum program. 

2:10 P. M. “International Work- 
ing Capital”—John Jay McCloy, 
president, World Bank. 

3:20 P. M. “Some Fundamental 
Concepts”—Dr. James H. S. Bos- 
sard, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

4:20 “Speaking as One of the 
People”’—Stanley High, moderator, 
summing up the day’s sessions. 

The meeting got under way at 
9:30 A. M., and, following each 
speaker, there was an open discus- 
cussion of his phase of the subject, 
with questions from the floor ans- 
wered by the speaker. 

* * * 

A.L.C. Medical Section—The pre- 
liminary program for the 1947 an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Conven- 





tion, as announced by Dr. J. Ray- 
mond B. Hutchinson, chairman of 
the section and medical director, 
Acacia Mutual Life, includes plans 
for symposiums on topics of prac- 
tical interest to medical directors 
on each of the three days of the 
meeting. The doctors will gather 
at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., May 28, 29, and 30. 

Another feature of the meeting 
will be a life insurance medical 
exhibit, arrangements for which 
are in charge of Dr. David S. Gar- 
ner, medical director, Shenandoah 
Life. The sessions will be presided 


over by Dr. Hutchinson. 
*” * * 


L.O.M.A.—The largest number of 
new students in the history of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute will participate this 
year in the institute’s educational 
program, Mr. F. L. Rowland, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the L.O.M.A. 
announced recently. More than 1500 
life insurance employees have en- 
rolled for Examination 1 alone, a 
spectacular increase over 1946. The 
2500 life company employees who 
will sit for examinations in all 
courses during the first week in 
May represents a total enrollment 
that is four times last year’s total. 


This number was surpassed only 
once before, in 1940, when 2777 
students participated. 

* * * 

H.O.L.U. Association—the annual 
meeting of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association will be 
held May 26-28 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City. 


* * * 


The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association will hold its 
54th annual meeting at the Seig- 
niory Club, Montebello, P.Q., May 
13, 14 and 15, with President E. C. 
McDonald, second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, presiding. 
Meetings of the Life Agency Offi- 
cers Section and the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Section of the Associa- 
tion will be held concurrently. 

Paul F. Clark, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual of Boston, 
and James Muir, general manager 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, will 
address the general session of the 
essociation on May 14. The Hon- 
orable D. C. Abbott, K.C., Minister 
of Finance, Ottawa, will speak at 
a special luncheon on May 15. 

On May 13 Alex E. Patterson, 
president of the Mutual Life of 
New York, John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., managing director, and 
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Charles J. Zimmerman, director of 
institutional relations of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation of Hartford, will address 
the Life Agency Officers Section. 
The same evening George W. Fer- 
guson, editor-in-chief, Montreal 
Star, will speak at the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Section dinner. 


A.M.A.—It was announced by the 
Agency Management Association 
recently that E. J. Moorhead, a 
consultant in the Company Relations 
Division of Agency Management 
Association, Hartford, has been 
named Association Actuary. The 
appointment was made by the Board 
of Directors. 

H. & A. Underwriters Conference 
A half-day session relating to 
agency management problems at 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference’s annual meet- 
ing in Omaha, May 26-29, inclusive, 
has been arranged by Fred Grain- 
ger, vice-president, Federal Life 
and Casualty Company, chairman 
of the agency management com- 
mittee of the conference. The con- 
vention chairman is §S. C. Carroll, 
Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Association. 

J. Harry Wood, executive vice- 


president, Massachusetts Protective 
Association, Inc., will lead off the 
program with a talk on ‘“Manager- 
ial Training.” “Agents Training” 
will be the subject of a discussion 
by James E. Scholefield, C.L.U., 
director of agencies, North Ameri- 
can Life and Casualty, and J. D. 
Westra, North American Life and 
Casualty, will speak on “Agents 
Training Through Schools and Home 
Offices.” 
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The Prudential—Robert H. Brad- 
ley, an executive of the Prudential 
since 1918, and vice-president in 
charge of its fiscal operations for 
the last 17 years, will retire on 
June Ist. Coincident with the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bradley’s re- 
tirement, the board of directors has 
made the following promotions: 

Pearce Shepherd, from second 
vice-president and associate actu- 
ary to vice-president and associate 
actuary; Louis R. Menagh, Jr., 
from comptroller to vice-president 
and comptroller; Frederick H. 
Groel, from secretary to vice-presi- 








dent and secretary, and Harry J. 
Volk, from second vice-president 


to vice-president. Charles B. Laing 
has been promoted from director 
of organization and methods to sec- 
ond vice-president, and Edward M. 
Neumann, from associate actuary 
to second vice-president and asso- 
ciate actuary. H. Woodruff Tatlock 
of Far Hills, who has been treas- 
urer, has been elected second vice- 
president. 

Supervision over the Treasurers 
Department will be assumed by 
Robert M. Green, vice-president, 
who now becomes vice-president 
and treasurer. In addition, he will 
aid in the development of new in- 
vestment contacts in collaboration 
with the bond and the mortgage 
loan and real estate investment de- 
partments. William Mitscher, Jr., 
general manager of the ordinary 
policy department, has been trans- 
ferred to the treasurer’s depart- 
ment, and elected associate treas- 
urer, 

Supervision of the _ industrial 
policy department and the general 
office administration départment 
are to be taken over by F. Bruce 
Gerhard, vice-president. The ac- 
tivities formerly supervised by Mr. 
Gerhard now become the respon- 
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sibilities of Mr. Shepherd, who has 
been with the Prudential since 1932, 
and as an associate actuary since 
1942. 

- 7 - 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America has completed 
plans for the erection of a West- 
ern headquarters in Los Angeles 
to handle all of its activities in the 
eleven far Western States, accord- 
ing to Carrol M. Shanks, president. 
It is hoped that the new West coast 
office will be completed and ready 
for occupancy by April of 1948. 

Mr. Shanks’ announcement was 
made at a dinner attended by 1,100 
Prudential field and home office 
executives at the Hotel Commodore, 
climaxing a three-day business con- 
ference of representatives from all 
parts of the country. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by 
Aubrey H. Elder, K. C., one of the 
leading barristers of Canada, and 
a Prudential director. 

The new headquarters building 
will be erected on a ten-acre site 
on Wilshire Boulevard, adjoining 
LaBrea Park, which has been ac- 
quired from the University of 
Southern California. 

Harry J. Volk, who was elected 
a vice-president on March 11, will 
be in charge of the new office. A 


graduate of Rutgers University, 
Class of 1927, Mr. Volk has been 
active in general office manage- 
ment work. During World War II, 
he worked with the War Depart- 
ment in streamlining induction pro- 
cedure, and also spent three months 
in Europe with the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey. He is a trustee 
of Rutgers and a former president 
of the Rutgers Alumni Association. 
Mutual Life—More than 75 agency 
managers and home office Officials 
of the Mutual Life of New York 
marked the close on April 4 of 
their annual five-day business con- 
ference held this year at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


At panel sessions daily through- 
out the period, agency managers 
from all over the United States sat 
at conference tables with top rep- 
sentatives from the Mutual Life’s 
home office staff to discuss means 
of improving and expanding the 
company’s services to policyho'd- 
ers, to exchange ideas on the train- 
ing and supervision of field per- 
sonnel, to mull over agency prob- 
lems, and to give an account of the 
company’s progress and prospects. 
Breakfast conferences on a divi- 
sional basis among managers and 
officials opened the curtain on each 
day’s activities. 





Featuring the conference were the 
remarks by Alexander E. Patter- 
son that closed the sessions and 
marked his first formal address as 
president of the Mutual Life to the 
company’s entire managerial staff. 
Mr. Patterson, whose four-decade 
career in insurance includes 12 
years as a field representative and 
15 years of managerial service, was 
elected president of the Mutual Life 
in March, when Lewis W. Douglas 
resigned the post to become United 
States Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain. 

* - + 

LeRoy Bowers, dean of agency 
managers of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York with 
33 years of managerial service, has 
retired after 45 years with the com- 
pany, it was announced today by 
Roger Hull, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies. 

A. Emil Lawson, an assistant to 
the director of training in the com- 
pany’s home office since October 1, 
1946, has been named to succeed 
Mr. Bowers as manager of the com- 
pany’s agency located in the Chrys- 
ler Building in New York City. 
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Mutual Benefit—A formal plan 


for salaried employees providing 
retirement benefits funded with re- 
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Fifty-Third Year of 
Dependable Service | 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $154,000,000 to 
Policy-owners and _ Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 
. The Company also holds 
over $64,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit .. . A total of $25,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
State Life offers Agency Op- 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those 
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spect to future service, together 
with death, disability and sickness 
benefits has just been announced by 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 
Effective as of January 1, 1947, the 
plan for future service incorporates 
new attractive features and retains 
many of the liberal details of the 
informal non-contractural plan 
which the company has followed for 
many years. The company proposes 
to recognize on the same basis, as 
heretofore, the retirement allow- 
ances which have accrued under 
the previous plan. 

Estimated cost to the Mutual 
Benefit of this non-contributory plan 
under present conditions is about 
15% of payroll with expenses of 
administration. The plan has the 
approval of the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of the State 
of New Jersey and of the United 
States Treasury Department under 
the provisions of Section 165 of the 
Revenue Code. 

* ~ * 

Metropolitan—John H. Almy, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the 
Metropolitan Life’s metropolitan 
territory—New York City, West- 
chester County, and Long Island— 
has been appointed to the newly- 
established official position of chair- 
man of the superintendents of 


agencies, according to Leroy A. Lin- 


coln, president of the company. Mr. 
Almy, under the direction of Cecil 
J. North, vice-president, will pre- 
side over the monthly conferences 
of the company’s 13 superintendents 
of agencies. Mr. Almy has been 
in the service of the Metropolitan 
for nearly 38 years, having joined 
the company as an agent in Cali- 
fornia in 1909. 
” * x 

Mutual Benefit—Informality and 
a fluid program permitting free ex- 
pression of ideas and opinions char- 
acterized the meeting at Boca Raton, 
Florida, March 29-April 3, of gen- 
eral agents and company officers of 
the Mutual Benefit. Following the 
meeting of the Association of Gen- 
eral Agents early in the week, the 
company-sponsored sessions opened 
with a luncheon on Tuesday, April 
1. The program included talks by 
general agents on specific agency 
operations and discussions of cur- 
rent activities and problems by offi- 
cers of the company. In addition 
to talks by Chairman of the Board 
W. Paul Stillman, Superintendent of 
Agencies H. Bruce Palmer and As- 
sistant Superintendent J. O. Wil- 
son, the details of several company 
projects were intimately discussed 
by the president, John S. Thomp- 
son, Vice-President Harry W. Jones, 
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President Jesse G. Randalls of The Travelers (Right) congratulates LeMoyne B. 


Stiles on his outstanding service record. 





Underwriting Executive Alfred J. 
Riley, Assistant Secretary A. J. 
Kirkland and Assistant Medical Di- 
rector J. R. Beard. 

* * * 

Connecticut Mutual—The Con- 
necticut Mutual’s 1948 national con- 
vention will be held at Jasper Na- 
tional Park in the Canadian Rockies 
on June 24-26. This will be the 
company’s second national meet- 
ing since the war. It is the prac- 
tice of the Connecticut Mutual to 
hold national meetings every other 
year, with smaller, regional meet- 
ings in the years between. Agents 
will qualify for the meeting on the 
basis of production, the period run- 
ning from May 1, 1947 to April 30, 
1948. 

. > - 

Reserve Loan Life—E. B. Hume 
was promoted to vice president and 
secretary and Lester C. Shine was 
named treasurer of Reserve Loan 
Life of Dallas, Texas, at a meeting 
of its board of directors recently. 

7 * * 

Security Mutual—‘“Selling Insur- 
ance in the Buyers Market” will be 
the theme of the 1947 convention of 
Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to be held in the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, April 22, 
23 and 24. One hundred twenty 
field representatives have qualified 
to make the convention the largest 
in the company’s 60-year history, 
and a special train has been char- 
tered for the occasion. Superinten- 


dent of Agencies F. Leon Mable 
will open the three day program 
and President Frederick D. Russell 
will review the company’s position, 
and growth, and outline plans for 
the future. 

~ a” a 

Acacia Mutual—Branch Managers 
of the Acacia Mutual Life recently 
completed a week-long meeting 
with home office officials in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The program under 
the direction of Field Vice-President 
Samuel E. Mooers emphasized the 
theme, “The business that stays is 
the business that pays.” While en- 
thusiasm and optimism ran high, it 
was a_serious-minded group of 
agency leaders who showed by their 
interest and attentiveness that they 
were determined to take back from 
the meeting the material which 
would help them do a better man- 
agerial job during the months and 
years ahead. 

* - * 

Pacific Mutual—At the regular 
April meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
two promotions were announced 
which are of field interest. W. W. 
Gillespie, C.L.U. was appointed 
manager of agencies, succeeding 
Jens Smith, who is now a general 
agent for the company; while Nevin 
W. Albert was appointed assistant 
manager of agencies. 

* * *~ 

Republic National—Theo. P. Beas- 

ley, president of the Republic Na- 
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Congratulations, Young Fellow! 


BATAAN Veteran, imprisoned 

by the Japanese for three 
years, who was twice wounded, 
once by his own forces, and who 
survived two sinkings, is beginning 
his civilian career as an insurance 
agent for The Travelers Insurance 
Companies in the Los Angeles ter- 
ritory. 

He is LeMoyne B. Stiles, 179 
South Orange Grove, Pasadena, 
who has recently completed a 
comprehensive insurance course at 
the companies home office school for 
agents. 

Of the more than 2000 veterans, 
who have passed through the 
schools since 1945, Mr. Stiles holds 
one of the most outstanding serv- 
ice records. 

He is a veteran of six years of 
service with the Army and entered 
on active duty with the 200th Coast 
Artillery (AA) Regiment when 
that organization was Federalized 
in January, 1941, from Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. He was sent 
overseas to Manila in September, 
1941, and was stationed at Clark 
Field at the outbreak of war. 

Awarded a battlefield commis- 
sion as a Second Lieutenant at the 
onset of the battle of Bataan, he 
was wounded and taken prisoner 
upon the surrender of the U. S. 
Forces. He took part in the in- 
famous death march to Camp 
O’Donnel and was later imprisoned 
in Camp Cabanatuan and Billibid 
Prison. 

He sailed for Japan aboard the 
ill-fated Orioku Maru on Decem- 
ber 13, 1942, and the transport was 
sunk by American planes of the 
59th Task Force on December 15th 
in Subic Bay. Stiles was wounded 
during the attack. 

He swam ashore to Olongapu 
only to be recaptured again by the 


Japs. He was started off again 
aboard a Japanese horse transport 
which was sunk by planes of the 
same task force in Takao Harbor, 
Formosa. The prisoners were res- 
cued, transferred to another ship 
and finally reached Japan a month 
later. He was one of 175 survivors 
of the 1619 that originally sailed 
from the Philippines. 

After imprisonment in Japan, he 
was sent to Mukden, Manchuria, 
where he was finally liberated by 
the Russians in August 1945. His 
wife, the former Mary Powell Stiles 
of Albuquerque died while he was 
a prisoner of the Japanese. 

He was awarded the Silver Star, 
The Bataan Medal of Honor, The 
Purple Heart, 3 Presidential Cita- 
tions, and Pacific Theatre Ribbons, 
including the Philippine Defense 
and Liberation Ribbons. 

He returned to the United States 
to military hospitalization in Van 
Nuys and later Pasadena. He was 
finally released last August and 
was separated from the Army as 
a first lieutenant last November. 

Mr. Stiles was graduated from 
high school in Albuquerque in 1937 
and attended Colorado State Col- 
lege and the University of New 
Mexico. While at the University, 
he was manager of the Student 
Union Building and was president 
and vice-president of the Beta Del- 
ta Chapter of Pi Kappa Alpa, the 
National Social Fraternity and a 
member of the varsity tennis team. 

He is a member of the American 
Legion; The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; The Asiatic Prisoners of War 
Club and the Barbed Wire Club 
of Los Angeles. 

Stiles is very enthusiastic about 
his new career and was a top stu- 
dent during his stay in The Travel- 
ers Home Office school. 


MM ANGUOAUUL LULL LLU Tn 


tional Life of Dallas, announces that 
he has assumed over-all direction of 
the company’s agency operations, 
and that Lynn Tenney, formerly as- 
sistant director of agencies, is 
named assistant vice-president and 
assistant director of agencies, and 
will act as Mr. Beasley’s assistant in 
the agency department. 

Z. Starr Armstrong, C.L.U., for- 
merly drector of education and pub- 
lic relations, is being made agency 
secretary. He will continue to edit 
the Star, which is the company’s 


agency publication, and to handle 
all advertising copy, but will be re- 
lieved of education activities in or- 
der to devote his time to agency 
department operations. 

Chas. E. Shedd, formerly director 
of training schools, now assumes re- 
sponsibility for all other educa- 
tional activity, thus consolidating 
the entire education and training 
program under his direction. 

os ~ 7 

Northwestern National—Members 

of the Northwestern National Life 


field organization, their wives and 
members of the home office staff— 
some 375 in all—left Minneapolis on 
April 7 on a two weeks’ convention 
trip to Mexico City. The qualifiers 
earned their right to attend as a 
result of their production records 
during a ten-month contest period 
in 1946. Six full days will be spent 
in Mexico City and on sight-seeing 
trips to surrounding points of in- 


terest. 
~” 7 - 


United States .Life—President 
Mansfield Freeman of the United 
States Life has announced the fol- 
lowing home office promotions, 
which were confirmed by the board 
of directors recently: Paul R. Dan- 
ner, vice-president, foreign agency 
division; Elizabeth V. Doogan, coun- 
sel; Charles A. Plumer, assistant 
secretary. The appointment of Wal- 
ter R. Zerbst, as agency secretary of 
the company, also has been an- 
nounced by Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Agencies Richard Rhode- 
beck. Mr. Zerbst in his new posi- 
tion will handle all phases of 
service to the agency force of the 
company, and will act as liaison be- 
tween the field and the home office. 

” * ~ 

Occidental Life—World War II 
veteran Robert W. Yeager has been 
appointed an assistant director in 
the field training department of the 
Occidental Life of California, ac- 
cording to Senior Vice-President 
V. H. Jenkins. Mr. Yeager will 
work with Director of Field Train- 
ing Lester S. Roscoe, C. L. U., and 
Assistant Director W. D. Bacon. 


* * * 


Mutual _ Benefit—Charles_ E. 
Brewer, Jr., C. L. U., assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, has been 
given charge of the agency depart- 
ment’s division of field supervision 
at the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. Mr. Brewer has for some 
time been that department’s liaison 
with the company’s 16 Southern 
agencies. 

- = * 

Conservative Life, Wheeling—The 
company which was purchased in 
June last year by a group of Dallas 
men is now establishing general 
agencies in key cities and towns of 
Texas, having been recently granted 
a permit to do business in Texas. 

A branch office of the company 
has been opened at 1320 Kirby 
Building with J. D. Hancock, Jr., as 
home office representative for the 
State of Texas. Principal owners of 
the Conservative Life Insurance 
Company are Dallas Rupe & Son, 
Dallas Investment Bankers, and 
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Rogers Lacy, Dallas and Longview 
oil capitalist. Dr. Frank K. Rader, 
formerly professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at Southern Methodist 
University is President of the com- 
pany. J. D. Hancock, Jr., formerly 
connected with Dallas Rupe & Son, 
will be in charge of the development 


of Texas business for the company. 
* 7 * 


Bankers National, Montclair—At 
a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J., all of the officers 
were re-elected, and in addition, B. 
Hollon Smith, formerly assistant 
treasurer, bond department, was 
named second vice-president, bond 
department, and John W. Weber, 
formerly assistant treasurer, mort- 
gage department, was named second 
vice-president, mortgage depart- 


ment. 
* * * 


Colonial Life—The Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America, 
Jersey City, N. J., recently an- 
nounced that, Leslie F. Kroeger, 
formerly assistant agency super- 
visor, has been made an administra- 
tive assistant in the agency depart- 
ment of the home office. Mr. Kroeger 
will continue to handle all matters 
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underwriters can render a lasting service to 
these future citizens and at the same time in- 
crease their own income by selling our attractive 
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this record. Life 


Concord, New Hampshire 


pertaining to the selection and li- 
censing of new agents, field per- 
sonnel records, and branch office 
leases. 

. : * 

Fidelity Mutual—President E. A. 
Roberts has announced a number 
of organizational changes, includ- 
ing the advancement of two senior 
officers—J. M. Shoemaker, formerly 
second vice-president-investments, 
to vice-president-Investments, and 
C. P. Mayfield, formerly second vice- 
president-administration to  vice- 
president-administration. 

> - * 

Kansas City Life—F. W. Boyce 
was elected vice-president. Mr. 
Boyce has been associated with the 
company for 30 years, and has held 
the position of assistant secretary 
since 1935. All other directors and 
officers of the company were re- 
elected. 

* - * 

Lincoln National Life—Cecil F. 
Cross, vice-president and manager 
of agencies, has now returned to his 
office after an absence of approxi- 
mately a year due to illness. He had 
been sidelined with a troublesome 
infection in the left eye producing 
almost total blindness, the sight of 
the right eye having been lost in 


1938. A delicate corneal transplant 
operation was performed on Mr. 
Cross’ right eye on November 27, 
As a result of the operation, the 
sight of his right eye has improved 
until, with the help of glasses, he 
now enjoys almost normal vision. 

Mr. Cross is scheduled t o return 
to New York soon for a check-up, 
and he expects this Fall to submit 
to a similar operation on his left 
eye. 

* * - 

Shenandoah Life T. T. Moore, 
chief examiner of the Bureau of In- 
surance of Virginia, has been elected 
to the newly created position of 
comptroller of the company. 

- * * 

United States Life—The appoint- 
ment of Frank K. Smith as assistant 
director of agencies, accident and 
health division of the United States 
Life is announced by Richard 
Rhodebeck, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies. Mr. Smith’s ap- 
pointment is in line with the re- 
cent expansion of the accident and 
health division of the company and 
its decision to merchandise its new 
accident and health through the 
field of association group. 

Continuing its expansion into 
strategic foreign territories, the 
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Homeward Bound Whalemen 


In the great days of American whaling, a century 
ago, owners and crew of a whaling ship went on 
shares, so that all had a share in the profits of the 
voyage as well as in the work. 


But the idea of their interdependence in that in- 
dustry was brought home to them even more strongly 
by the fact that everyone in the home port com- 
munity was involved in the success of the voyage. 


The families of the seafaring men were dependent 
Local blacksmiths made the harpoons 
and other iron gear, local coopers made the barrels 
to bring home the whaleoil, boat builders, shipwrights, 
rope makers, sail makers, ship joiners, block makers, 
ship chandlers, riggers, wharf builders, mast makers, 
all who had to do with equipping and supplying the 
ship, all belonged to the venture almost as if they 
all lived aboard. 


Whaling simplified and dramatized the idea of 
interdependence in the days when the first American 
mutual life insurance companies introduced the busi- 
ness of handling security on a mutuality basis. 
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"Would you mind telling me, are you shaking ‘No’ or nodding ‘Yes'?" 


company announces the opening of 
a branch office in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Ordinary, group and acci- 
dent lines will be sold, according 
to Mr. Paul R. Danner, director of 
foreign agencies, who made the an- 
nouncement. 
* * * 

A program for continuous super- 
visory development with John S. 
Clarkson named as staff assistant 
in charge has been announced by 
President John S. Thompson of The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
» pany, Newark, N. J. The plan re- 
sults from the company’s experience 
during the past six months in in- 
structing supervisors in an adap- 
tation of the Training-Within-Indus- 
try program to the methods and 
procedures in the home office. This 








— hyphen smith. 


has been under the general direc- 
tion of Walter Dietz who served as 
associate director of the TWI pro- 
gram and helped organize the TWI 
Foundation, a non-profit organiza- 
tion aimed at keeping management 
in step with ever-changing super- 
visory needs. 
* * e 

New England Mutual—Since New 

England Mutual’s home office train- 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced with a 
three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes as pos- 
sible the benefits of adequate life insurance pro- 
tection; 


2 » To cocperate as a part of the institution of 
life insurance to combat inflationary talk and 
tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and urge 
that they retain their National Service Life in- 
surance, 


Upon the execution of this three-fold responsibility 
today depends, to a great extent, the prestige and 
increased usefulness of tomorrow’s career life 
underwriters, 
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@ A complete line of Policies on Participating 
and Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America— 


@A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
New Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 
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ing seminars were inaugurated two 
years ago, thirteen courses for field- 
men, including supervisors and gen- 
eral agents, have been completed 
with outstanding results. Company 
records show that the average an- 
nual production of the returned 
veterans who attended one of five 
refresher courses is $252,180, and 
the graduates of the four new agents 


courses have averaged $196,236. 
. - * 


Massachusetts Mutual — Atlantic 
City, N. J., will be the site of the 
nationwide convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company leaders’ club and $100,000 
club, scheduled for June 16, 17, 18, 
according to an announcement by 
Chester O. Fischer, company vice- 
president. Headquarters will be at 
the Traymore Hotel where all busi- 
ness sessions will meet. James M. 
Blake, manager of field service, is 


in charge of arrangements. 
« * * 


Imperial Life—John G. Parker 
has been elected president of the 
company and James F. Weston, 
former president, has been appointed 
chairman of the board. Mr. Parker 
continues as managing director and 
G. A. Morrow continues as chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

” * + 

Prudential — Aviation insurance 
was thoroughly aired recently when 
Pearce Shepherd, second  vice- 
president and associate actuary 
made his radio debut on station 
WAAT. The occasion was the sta- 
tion’s popular Coffee Club program 
with members of the Aviation Coun- 


cil of the Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce as guests. In reply to ques- 
tions by the program’s announcer, 
Shepherd explained in detail the 
attitude of the life insurance pro- 
fession toward flying, both as pas- 
senger and pilot, and traced the 
liberalization in underwriting that 


has come about in recent years. 
> + * 


Dr. Paul V. Reinartz, assistant 
medical director of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, has been 
named as representative of the New 
Jersey Department of the American 
Legion on the recently-appointed 
National Medical Advisory Board. 
Dr. Reinartz, whose appointment 
comes as further recognitien of his 
outstanding service during the war, 
is a member of Gibraltar Post 326 
of the American Legion which is 
composed exclusively of Prudential 


men and women. 
ee 


1947 MARKET FACTORS 
(Concluded from Page 26) 


and emphasizing the preference for 
life insurance over other forms of 
saving, is added the very large 
growth in dependency in the United 
States for which provision must be 
made. There were about 2% mil- 
lion marriages in the country in 
1946, a larger number ,than ever 
before. The women, who thus be- 
came dependents, have a greater 
life expectancy to be provided for 
than ever before. A woman at age 
20 had a life expectancy of 45 years 
in 1910, 48% years in 1930, and 52% 
years now. Comparable figures for 
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A New Aid for Home-Buyers 


One of America’s biggest businesses is the buying of homes. As 
an aid to safeguarding the tremendous liability created by this 
nationwide home-purchasing, the Life of Virginia has recently 
added to its sales kit the “Mortgage Canceler” policy. 


All that its name implies, this new plan is specially designed to 
enable the home-buyer, at moderate cost, to guarantee that his 
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a woman, age 40, are 29 years 
31% years and 34 years, 

The increase in dependency jg 
also evidenced by the birth of 
3,440,000 babies in 1946, a far larger 
number than in any previous year. 
Furthermore, a larger proportion 
of these babies will have to be sup- 
ported until maturity, on present 
expectancy, than was to be antic. 
ipated at any earlier time. In 1910, 
80 of 100 boy babies and 82 of 100 
girl babies could be expected to 
live to age 18; the figures have im- 
proved steadily since then and are 
now respectively 94 and 95. 

Increased dependency is _ also 
notable in the rising numbers of 
aged. In 1910 there were - 3,949,500 
persons 65 years of age and older; 
by 1930 the figure was 6,633,800; 
and now it is 10,104,000. By 1980, a 
generation hence, it will be almost 
double at present total. Not only 
are the numbers growing, but the 
aged are a rising proportion of the 
total population. This rising num- 
ber and proportion of aged is, of 
course, a function of rising life ex- 
pectancy. But these aged must be 
supported. While government or 
their children may do so, self sup- 
port through prior provision by 
themselves for themselves is more 
desirable—and much more desired. 

A final aspect of the growth of 
dependency in the United States is 
the rising number and proportion 
of Americans who live in towns 
and cities. In 1910 the number was 
41,998,900, by 1930 it was 68,954,800, 
and today it is 83,649,000. The farm 
itself was a kind of provision for 
beneficiaries and old age in that 
some kind of a living could be made 
on it—at least, that was the hope. 
For those who live in cities and 
towns life insurance is the equiv- 
alent of the old farm homestead 

But while dependency and its cost 
have risen, and the difficulties of 
providing for it by any other means 
than life insurance are far greater, 
the capacity to acquire life in- 
surance has mounted. While in 1929 
much more than half of American 
families had incomes under $2,000, 
today the proportion is only a third. 
On the other hand, while in 19239, 
22% of the families had incomes 
over $3,000, today’s proportion is 
36%. 

All of the conditions here re- 
counted have, of course, already led 
to a rise in life insurance sales, But 
life insurance sales today are lower 
in relation to disposable income 
than they have been during much 
of the past. And the many factors 
pointing to the need for more life 
insurance seem to be enduring. 
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PENN MUTUAL MOVIE 
DRAMATIZES CENTENNIAL 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


more than 500,000; but just as 
strength in a nation lies not so much 
in its material resources but in 
the character of its people, so the 
strength of a business lies not so 
much in its accumulated assets but 
in the character of those who deter- 
mine its policies, 

“When during World War II, we 
were putting millions of Penn Mu- 
tual dollars into U. S. Government 
securities with a yield of 24%%, we 
looked with envy at the 6% U. S. 
Government securities bought when 
the company was started in 1847 
and helped to finance the Mexican 
War. Our financial department has 
plenty of problems these days, in 
keeping our money invested in ab- 
solutely safe securities which yield 
a reasonable return. 


“Recently there has been a con- 
siderable expansion in our private 
lending activities. We have financed 
more than 30 companies engaged in 
types of business differing as widely 
as book publishing and the manufac- 
turing of animal traps. Some of 
these organizations are small, some 
large, the loans running from $200,- 
000 to $5,000,000. Such securities, 
of course, require thorough analysis 
of the fundamental structure of the 
industry, the company, its manage- 
ment and its plant facilities. 

“The Penn Mutual has never 
worshipped at the shrine of volume 
—for our experience gives ample 
proof that quality of business is 
more important than quantity. At 
the same healthy growth is our 
measure of success and we do a 
little boasting about the fact that 
our new business of $247,000,000 
last year represented the largest 
gain for a single year in the history 
of the company. 

“America is still such a young 
nation that hundred-year old firms 
are not so numerous. We are proud 
of our company’s traditions. We are 
proud of the fact that our company 
in a century, has never defaulted on 
a single obligation.” 


SPRING CONFERENCE 
(Concluded from Page 25) 


association 25 years ago, declared. 
“And the greatest opportunity in 
the agency side of the business lies 
in the field of human and public re- 
lations, 

“The smaller companies have a 
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distinct advantage in this field, for 
it is extremely difficult in large 
companies to practice these rela- 
tions. 

“Human relations should start 
with the president and go down 
through the entire organization and 
on out into the field. We particul- 
arly need sound human relations 
in the contact between the field and 
the home office. 

“We need sound public relations 
between the agent and the public, 
and between the public and life 
insurance companies.” 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Zimmer- 
man reviewed the discussions of 
the two and one-half day confer- 
ence. Dr. S. Rains Wallace, newly 
appointed research director, told 
the morning meeting of plans the 
association has formulated in the 
field of research. 

Frederick D. Russell, president, 
Security Mutual of New York, was 
named to succeed Frank L. Barnes, 
vice president, Ohio State Life, as 
chairman of the next Spring Con- 
ference. 

ee 


TESTAMENTARY NATURE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


transferred securities and seven in- 
surance policies on his life in trust 
for the benefit of his wife and issue. 

During Mr. Graham’s lifetime, the 
trustee was to apply the net in- 
come from the securities to the pay- 
ment of the premiums on the pol- 
icies, but if the net income was not 
sufficient to meet the premiums, 
notice was to be given to Mr. and 





Mrs. Graham so that they could 
have an opportunity to supplement 
the income for that purpose. Mr. 
Graham personally paid all of the 
premiums in 1937 and supplemented 
the trust income in 1938. The trust 
was irrevocable but Mr. Graham 
reserved the right to remove the 
named trustee and name a successor. 


Mr. Graham died on July 12, 1941, 
survived by his wife, two married 
daughters, and four minor grand- 
children. A fifth grandchild was 
born after Mr. Graham’s death. 


Although Mr. Graham did not ex- 
pressly retain a reversionary interest 
in the trust, there still existed a 
possibility of reverter by operation 
of law if all of the designated bene- 
ficiaries had predeceased him, and 
the Court held that, “If an express 
retention of a reversionary interest 
compels inclusion of trust corpus in 
a donor decedent’s estate, * * * an 
interest arising by operation of law 
is,just as real and effective * * * .” 

The Court was also of the opinion 
that the transfers to the trust were 
made in contemplation of death and 
that the deed of trust was nothing 
more than a substitute for a testa- 
mentary disposition of the property. 
“The trust merely kept in force de- 
cedent’s life insurance policies dur- 
ing his lifetime, and economic bene- 
fits were intentionally and effect- 
ually withheld until after his death. 
Although the trial judge found that 
the transfers were not made in con- 
templation of death, we are of 
opinion that a construction of the 
trust instrument demands a con- 
trary finding.” 

Estate of R. Jay Flick: Tax Court. 
Decided January 30, 1947—R. Jay 
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Obesity 


AN otp saw of the prize ring is: “A good big one can always beat a good 
little one,"’ That adjective “good” is the catch! 

Falstaff, because he did only those things that stimulate physical growth, 
waxed so fat that “he could not see his knees.” Some organizations, hypnotized 
by the aspiration to achieve conspicuous size, ignore the stern virtues that make 
for institutional good health and resilience, sacrificing agility for mere mass. Had 
a stone the gift of directed mobility, it could evade the drops of water that will 


Expansion, as a process, is subjected to the inescapable operation of the law 


of diminishing returns—unless at least one compensating factor is constantly used 
to offset the workings of that law. The saving factor is controlled growth. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Flick transferred paid-up insurance 
policies on his life to a trust created 
in 1935, and died in 1940. The income 
of the trust was payable successively 
to his wife and daughter, and the 
principal was to be distributed to 
his issue upon the death of the sur- 
viving income beneficiary. 

The trustees were given the right 
to surrender the policies for cash 
or borrow against them and to in- 
vest the proceeds as they deemed 
suitable. They also were called upon 
to consider the purchase of any 
property belonging to the estate 
from the executors if deemed ad- 
visable. The trust favored the same 
beneficiaries and made the same dis- 
tributive provisions as did decedent’s 
will. 








Here's Why 


The recent  independently-con- 
ducted Job Satisfaction Study showed 
exceptionally high satisfaction among 
representatives of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

Why? Here are some of the 
reasons. The LNL man has par and 
nonpar. policies, Juvenile insurance 
from date of birth, special low-cost 
plans for business, taxation and 
family protection needs, Family In- 
come and Family Maintenance plans, 
{up to 500% 
Redemption 


substandard service 
mortality), Mortgage 
insurance—and a complete line of 
Group insurance, including the casu- 
alty group coverages. 

In addition, LNL offers its agents 
a liberal retirement plan, a hospital 
and surgical expense plan, and 
Group life insurance. 
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Although Mr. Flick was but 64 
years of age and in good health at 
the time the trust was created, the 
transfer of the insurance policies 
was held to have been made in con- 
templation of death, and the pro- 
ceeds were included in his gross 
estate for estate tax purposes. 

Estate of Paul Garrett: Tax Court. 
Decided February 28, 1947—Life in- 
surance policies and income-produc- 
ing securities were transferred in 
trust in 1923. The income from the 
securities was to be used in part 
for the maintenance of the insur- 
ance policies, and in part for cur- 
rent payments to the donor’s wife. 

It was held that the transfers were 
made in contemplation of death to 
the extent of the insurance and the 
proportion of capital necessary to 
sustain it, but not made in contem- 
plation of death with respect to 
that proportion of the capital as to 
which the wife was life beneficiary. 

Estate of George P. Rhodes: Tax 
Court. Decided February 24, 1947— 
In 1930, decedent created insurance 
trusts for the benefit of his wife 
and daughter. At the time he was 
59 years of age and in sound health. 
The trust instruments provided that 
the trustee might in its discretion 
purchase any property of which de- 
cedent died possessed and might 
make loans to the executor or 
trustee appointed under his will. 
The trusts favored the same bene- 
ficiaries as those who were the bene- 
ficiaries under the will and made 
substantially the same distributive 
provisions. 

It was held that the transfers of 
the insurance policies were made in 
contemplation of death, with the will 
and trust instruments constituting 
integrated parts of a testamentary 
plan. 

ee 


United Mutual Life of N. Y. 
Quits Weekly Premium Field 


United Mutual Life of New York 
has discontinued writing industrial 
insurance on the weekly basis. 
Hereafter it will be written on the 
monthly form. 


Connecticut General’s dividend 
scale for 1947 on participating life 
contracts and participating annual 
premium retirement annuities will 
be the same as that effective in 1946 
with the following exception: For 
several years certain policies issued 
before April 1, 1928, with total and 
permanent disability benefits in- 
cluded, have received lower divi- 





dends than the corresponding pol- 
icies without these benefits. This 
distinction no longer will be ob- 
served. 

Dividends left with the company 
at interest under participating pol- 
icies will continue to accumulate at 
3% from policy anniversary in 1947. 
Where the guaranteed accumulation 
rate stipulated in the contract ex- 
ceeds 3%, the guaranteed rate will 
be used. 

For 1947 the company’s interest 
payments on funds left under sup- 
plementary agreements will con- 
tinue to be on a 3% basis, except 
where the guaranteed rate is higher. 

os * 


The Baltimore Life’s board of di- 


rectors has approved continuance of 
the scale of ordinary dividends for 
its coming dividend year. It has 
also appropriated money for indus- 
trial dividends on a scale to be ap- 
proved by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Maryland. 
o . 

The Texas Prudential has intro- 
duced new rates on American Ex- 
perience 3 per cent reserve basis. 


HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


ence of group accident and sickness 
insurance has demonstrated the 
ability of companies to write large 
employers effectively and efficiently. 
It is not so well known by the pub- 
lic that small employers can be 
equally as well served by private 
insurance. 

It has been demonstrated in sev- 
eral states, through franchise cover- 
age and the regrouping of small 
groups into larger groups, that such 
collective small groups can be writ- 
ten at no greater cost than large 
groups—and serviced just as effec- 
tively. 

In the compensation field, and in 
Massachusetts under its compulsory 
automobile insurance law, certain 
of the more hazardous risks are 
efficiently covered by an assigned 
risk plan. This could be applied to 
a compulsory insurance plan in New 
Jersey. 

To the men and women in the 
disability business in New Jersey, 
this situation represents a distinct 
challenge—and a real opportunity. 
Should the commission recommend 
to the state legislature a plan, basic- 
ally similar to the one proposed last 
year, it will place a hugh respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of every 
underwriter in that state to see that 
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every employer and employee, sub- 
ject to the cash sickness act, receives 
assurance of an insurance contract 
at the lowest possible cost—plus the 
most efficient service possible in the 
handling of that insurance. 

We sincerely and honestly believe 
we can do a better job than any 
state insurance bureau. We must, 
however, be in a position to demon- 
strate the truth of this statement. 
Certainly, more flexibility is possible 
through private insurance companies 
than through any state agency. 

The appearance of state plans of 
disability and hospitalization insur- 
ance on the horizon is an oppor- 
tunity for us to serve the public and, 
consequently, to serve ourselves. In 
order to do so, we must discard 
some of our past ideas of under- 
writing and selection, the handling 
and servicing of business, as well as 
the cost of insurance. 

The days of “The Old Lamp- 
Lighter” in the accident and sick- 
ness industry are gone—as much as 
we love to sing his praises. 

If we are to survive in a business, 
which is so infused with public in- 
terest, we must become public spirit 
minded, keeping our eyes focussed 
always on the worthwhile objectives 
to be accomplished in our business. 

We must insure more people. We 
must insure them at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. We must broaden our 
coverages. 

We are faced with the growinr 
realization on the part of more and 
more people that accident and sick- 
ness insurance is one of the things 
most needed in their economic life. 
Companies must supply this need, 
and salesmen must see that those 
who need it have it. 

The responsibility is ours. 
not shirk that responsibility! 


Let’s 
ee 


TRADE JOURNAL AND RADIO 
ADVERTISING 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ment plan; generous contest awards 
and incentives; out-of-the-ordinary 
conventions and most of all, an 
interested, sincere understanding of 
every field man’s problems.” 

The trade journal advertising of 
the Northern Life of Seattle has 
gradually developed from all copy 
and no pictures to its present status 
of large pictures and very little 
copy. The prevailing interest in 
such picture magazines as Life and 
Look is cited as indicating the 
necessity of catching readers-on- 


Most underwriters have the time 
to see a story-telling photograph 
and even read a short caption, but 
don’t always spend the minutes 
necessary to read a long advertise- 
ment. For this reason, the com- 
pany has gone more and more to 
pictures in the thought that in this 
way a favorable impression of the 
company can be created and that, 
when there is the infrequent use of 
longer copy, it will, by reason of 
its contrast with other company 
ads be more carefully studied. 

The copy for each message is 
usually prepared for a Northwest 
publication and is subsequently 
duplicated elsewhere. Here are a 
couple of examples of the tabloid- 
like text appearing under the 
almost-full-page illustrations used 
in these advertisements. 

Under a picture of a_ hospital 
patient confronted with his bill: 

“Wow! Sometimes it takes fi- 
nancial disaster in the form of hos- 
pital and medical bills to remind 
us that accidents rank third among 
all causes of death. Over ten mil- 
lion Americans will be injured this 
year and that is one person every 
three seconds of every minute.” 

Under a picture of a_ business 


man studying stock market re- 
ports: 
“Investors in life insurance do 


not have to read the afternoon 
papers to see what their policies 
are worth.” 

The Girard Life of Philadelphia 
plans its advertising on a fiscal year 
basis (July 1 to July 1), with one 
advertising message for’ each 
quarter. Two, from the current 
year’s campaign, are symbolic mes- 
sages glorifying the institution of 
life insurance, and the other two 
exemplify the current series de- 
voted to “Great American Insti- 
tutions.” The Girard Life is not 
featured in the copy of any of the 
ads. Electrotypes are made for all 
insertions, and they are of a uni- 
form size equal to a half-page area 
in the file-size magazines and one- 
third page in the larger journals. 

Under the continuing. slogan, 
“Great American Institutions,” are 
featured (1) Free Speech and (2) 
Free Education for All. 

“Free speech is one of the birth- 
rights of an American,” declares 
the copy in the first of these ads. 
“The soap box orator, the radio 
commentator, the daily newspaper 
are all symbols of this great Amer- 
ican institution—the privilege of 
saying what we think, even if it’s 
against the ‘ins.’ 
“Life insurance, too, is one of the 











BALANCED GEOGRAPHIC MARKET 


One of the 
greatest tests of a life 
insurance company is 
the diversity of the 
great markets and 
people it serves. 


A sound balance 
among’ _— metropolitan, 
town and rural areas 
is essential for con- 
tinued successful oper- 
healthy 


ation and 
growth. 


Fidelity has that bal- 


ance... general 
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agencies in thirty-six 
states serving so many 
people so well that 
since 1941 


our insur- 
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foundation stones of the American 
way. It makes the nation strong 
because it puts backbone into the 
American family.” 

The Republic National of Dallas 
runs regular monthly advertise- 
ments regularly in those insurance 
journals which have _ substantial 
circulation in its territory. Purpose 
of the advertising is to cooperate 
with the insurance press; to show 
the company’s cooperation with the 
entire institution of life insurance; 
to build good will for the com- 
pany; and for the use of general 
agents and managers, in recruiting 
local individuals interested in life 
insurance as a career, to show that 
the Republic National is a progres- 
sive, a successful and a “known” 
company. 

“Registered Policy Protection” is 
sloganized in all advertisements, 
which utilize small space effectively 
through eye-catching layouts. This 
slogan, itself, is explained in one of 
the messages as follows: 

“What is a _ registered policy? 
Texas insurance laws provide one 
plan whereby approved securities 
equal to the full policy reserves 
may be deposited with the State. 
This gives added assurance to the 
policyholder that his reserves are 
always intact and well managed. 
The state’s own certificate on each 
policy shows that this law has been 
complied with. Though this partic- 
ular law is optional, a company 
once under it cannot withdraw. 
Only a few companies have vol- 
untarily come under it. Republic 
National Life is one of the few.” 

In the trade journal field, as in 





WE'RE TRULY SORRY! 


ee a a ee 


other good insurance companies you 
would think all their agents were mil- 
lionaires. We are sorry that all of ours 
aren't—in fact most of them are just good 
substantial citizens with decent incom s 
Some make more than our president, but 
that isn't anything to write home to the 


folks about 


Standaid Life 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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other forms of advertising, life in- 
surance has made great strides. The 
advertising of each of the com- 
panies discussed in this article have 
been cited for awards of excellence 
by a committee of unbiased experts 
picked by the LAA. Each company 
has been eminently successful in its 
trade journal advertising, because 
its advertising and promotion man- 
agers have given it the time and 
thought it deserves. As we look 
forward to an increasing apprecia- 
tion of this type of industry adver- 
tising, we anticipate, too, increasing 
benefits for the companies utilizing 
this type of media. 
Radio Advertising 

Most recent newcomer in the field 
of life insurance advertising, is 
time-on-the-ether-waves. Entries in 
this classification at the last con- 
vention of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association in Chicago 
were limited in number, but the in- 
stances cited below give evidence of 
the possibilities inherent in this re- 
latively new medium as a means of 
spreading the life insurance message 
over large areas and to mass audi- 
ences. 

The Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville took a progressive step forward 
in the field of consumer advertising 
on September 16, 1946, by inaugu- 
rating sponsorship of a quarter-hour 
news broadcast beamed to the 
Greater Louisville area five days 
weekly over station WAVE, the local 
National Broadcasting Company 
affiliate. The reaction has been 
highly satisfactory. 

Arranged through a local adver- 
tising agency, the news type of pro- 
gram was selected because of its 
high listener rating and its suit- 
ability to the character and dignity 
of life insurance promotion. These 
excerpts from a script for a typical 
broadcast emphasizes the _ institu- 


tional character of the advertising 
(Opening Announcement) 

Announcer: “Commonwealth Life 
presents—The Five O’Clock News!” 

Music: Fanfare Signature. Up ful] 
to neutral. 

Announcer: “From the political, 
economic, scientific and military 
fronts of the world, Commonwealth 
Life Insurance Company—serving 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky for 
over 40 years—brings you tomor. 
row’s history in the news of today, 
... And now, here is Bob Kay with 
the news:” 


(Typical Commercial) 

“And now, to continue Common- 
wealth’s message of special impor. 
tance. . . Three hundred million 
dollars! That is a lot of money! And 
that is the total amount of insur. 
ance in force that Commonwealth 
reaches today! The officers and per- 
sonnel of this 4l-year-old company 
take justifiiable pride in passing this 
goal, and feel that the residents of 
Greater Louisville join with them in 
acclaiming the success of this local 
institution. 

“Nearly a third of a billion dol- 
lars! Commonwealth’s 400,000 pol- 
icyowners have placed their trust 
and confidence and future security 
in this company to that imposing 
extent. Four hundred thousand 
people—a group greater than the 
entire population of Louisville— 
look to Commonwealth to back the 
security of their families, to support 
them in retirement, to provide for 
every phase of their financial needs. 
That is a convincing endorsement— 
an endorsement adding up to three- 
hundred million dollars of insur- 
ance in force today!” 


(Closing Announcement) 
“The Five O’Clock News is pre- 
sented each weekday, Monday 
through Friday, by the Common- 
wealth Life Insurance Company— 
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Jargest Kentucky company, and a 
leader from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf Coast. Commonwealth invites 
you to tune in again tomorrow at 
this same time and over this same 
station.” 

Designed to do a public relations 
job in its home office city, the 
“Orchids to You” radio program of 
the Accidental Life of Raleigh, 
N. C., is and has been accomplish- 
ing its purpose. Now in its second 
year, the program pulls just as 
many comments and commenda- 
tions as it won during its initial 
month. 

In this case, we will omit the 
commercials to bring you a brief 
picture of a complete script, that 
puts over a simple message ex- 
tremely high in local and human 
interest: 

Announcer: “Orchids to You” is 
presented each Sunday night at this 
same time. It is a public service 
program, designed to acknowledge 
with appropriate recognition those 
citizens of Raleigh whose sacrifice, 
effort and interest in others have 
made our city a better place in 
which to live. 

“For meritorious community serv- 
ice . . . some bit of human kind- 
ness or unselfish service to others 

. the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company will salute some good cit- 
izen each Sunday night on this pro- 
gram. The following: day, a com- 
mittee representing the sponsor and 
Station WRAL will deliver to that 
person a beautiful orchid as a token 
of recognition and appreciation. 

“Our orchid winners are selected 
by a committee of impartial judges 
on the basis of letters which we re- 





ceive from you, our listeners. So, 
if you know of someone who, in 
your opinion, deserves an orchid for 
some kind act or service to others, 
write a letter to “Orchids to You,” 
care of Station WRAL in Raleigh. 
The person you nominate may win 
an orchid on next week’s program, 
or on some later program!” 

Theme: Up Full and Out For: 

Announcer: “First, here’s a mu- 
sical orchid to you, our listeners, as 
Al Goodman and his orchestra play 
the old familiar ballad . . . “Little 
Grey Home in the West.” 

Music: “Little Grey Home in the 
West” 

Announcer: “Right after our next 
musical orchid, we'll tell you the 
story of tonight’s orchid winner. 
First, listen to the Cote Glee Club 
singing that old favorite ballad... 
“Dear Old Girl.” 

Music: “Dear Old Girl.” 

Announcer: “Tonight’s orchid win- 
ner was chosen by our committee of 
judges for being, not only a good 
citizen, but a good mother, a good 
neighbor, and a helping friend to 
visiting servicemen. The letter, 
which nominated tonight’s orchid 
winner, reads: “I am quite sure 
everyone who knows her will agree 
that no one in her circumstances 
could have done more during the 
war years to carry his or her share 
of the load and hasten the day of 
peace, and still be such a good 
neighbor. She is 64 years old, and 
the mother of five children 
three sons and two daughters. Her 
three sons wore the uniform of 
their country, representing the 
Army Air Corps, the Navy and the 
Marines, While her sons were over- 





seas, she opened her home to serv- 
icemen visiting the city, and hardly 
a weekend, or holiday, passed that 
from one to five servicemen could 
not be found as guests in her home. 
Her dearest treasure is her collec- 
tion of letters of appreciation from 
mothers of these uniformed visitors. 
During the war, while her two 
daughters were working at an Army 
camp, and in a public health serv- 
ice, respectively, to night’s orchid 
winer took care of her three small 
grandchildren—at the same time 
doing all her housework and nurs- 
ing each member of her large fam- 
ily during periods of illness. 

“When any of the neighbors are 
ill or need a helping hand, she is 
the first in the neighborhood to be 
called on for aid, and always re- 
sponds readily and willingly. Truly, 
the backbone and guiding influence 
in her home, she is as well-loved 
throughout her neighborhood as 
among her own kin. Hers has been, 
and continues to be, a life of unsel- 
fish service to others! 

“So we say . . . Orchids to You, 
Mrs. John E. Davis of 619 Kirby 
Street, for being more than just a 
‘good citizen.’ Tomorrow, you will 
receive from our sponsor, the Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Company, a 
beautiful orchid as a token of rec- 
ognition and appreciation! 

“And now, a musical orchid to 
you, Mrs. Davis, and all our lis- 
teners . The lovely Hawaiian 
farewell song, ‘Aloha Oe,” as sung 
by Bing Crosby. 

Music: “Aloha Oe.” 

Theme: “Liebestraum.” (Estab 
and fade to bg for: closing commer- 
cial.) 




































Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—N ot too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 








coverage. 


















The UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


570 Lexington Avenue 
MATTHEW WOLL, President 


An old-line, legal reserve institution, 
offering Group and Ordinary Life, and 
Group Health, Accident and Hospitalization 


Inquiries regarding sales opportunities welcome. 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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THROUGH THE AGES! 


“Business is NEVER SO 
HEALTHY AS WHEN, LIKE 
B CHICKEN, IT MUST DO A 
CERTAIN AMOUNT OF 
SCRATCHING FOR WHAT 
Iv GETs '* 
CHENRY FORD) 


Bovenan WRITINGS ON SHEETS 

OF PARCHMENT MORE THAN SOCO 

YEARS OLD, DESCRIBED FORMS OF 

LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 
O THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ! F 


Wh ston CHURCHILL WROTE: 


LIFE INSURANCE sawes 


THE MAGIC OF THE AVERAGE To 
THE RESCUE oF THE MILUONS!" 





Saat | 


PACIFIC COAST TIRE 
RATIONING BOARD, DURING 


THE WAR,RESECTED A LOCAL 
ar aaiteee REQUE FOR A 


T 
Lal 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Revises Regulations 


The Connecticut Mutual has an- 
nounced new underwriting regula- 
tions for aviation and for military 
and naval risks not in aviation. In 
general, the aviation underwriting 
rules are to be used with the under- 
standing that the company prefers 
to offer full coverage rather than to 
restrict liability by means of an 
aviation exclusion rider, except on 
term, plans-involving term, or payor 
insurance clauses. (See table in the 
adjoining columns on this page.) 

For military and naval risks not 
jin the aviation branches, the Con- 
necticut Mutual’s' revisions. in 
underwriting rules are as follows: 

Submarine Service: Individual 
consideration. 

Other Branches: Maximum 
amount at standard rates, $50,000. 
Disability and family income bene- 
fits may be included if the appli- 
cant is in this country and has no 
immediate prospect of being sent 
abroad. No term insurance, family 
maintenance, accidental death bene- 
fii, or group premium ordinary life. 
For officers under age 29, an avi- 
ation exclusion clause will be in- 
cluded. 

Cadets, at West Point and An- 
napolis: Maximum $20,000. Aviation 
exclusion clause is included. Dis- 
ability, family income considered, 
but no term, family maintenance, 


accidental death benefit or Group 
Premium ordinary life. 
7 
Recent Changes by 
Connecticut General 
The Connecticut General Life 
recently began to censider most 
diabetics for substandard life in- 
surance. Applicants of this type 
must be under medical care or 


supervision free from other physical 




































impairments and either gainfully 
employed or following normal occu- 
pation of housewife or student. 

Applicants will be considered on 
male and female risks, ages 10 to 
60, for permanent plans of insur- 
ance. The minimum application 
which will be considered is $2,500, 
the maximum $25,000. The amount 
acceptable will be graded according 
to age and rating in each individual 
case, 

The company has also published 
a new schedule of rates for appli- 
cants contemplating extensive travel 
or residence outside of the United 
States. The new schedule permits 
insurance to be issued at standard 
Tates to applicants contemplating 





GOO 
- i“ - ¢ 





IIE, 
og YS: 


igtew 


all of 
Europe, Hawaii, Bermuda and New- 


temporary residence in 
foundland, as well as parts of 
Africa, North and South America, 
Australia, New Zealand and parts 
of the West Indies. 

This liberalized the company’s 
war time rates which granted in- 
surance only at standard rates to 
applicants contemplating temporary 
residence in a limited number of 
countries, largely on the North and 
South American continents. 

The Connecticut General is now 
prepared to write group life insur- 


mum of 25 employees, wherever 
permitted by State law at group 
premium rates and with group 
underwriting. 

Among groups of 25 to 45 lives 
the minimum amount of insurance 
will be $1,000. The maximum 
amount of insurance will range 
from $2,500 to $5,000 depending 
upon the total amount of insurance 
effective on the case. Only full 
time employees will be considered. 
Conversion and waiver of premium 
will be included. 


The Connecticut General offers 





ance for employers with a mini- three schedules—level, salary or 

UTA Hn NNUAL 

Extra 
Civilian 
Classification Pilots Dis. ADB. Limit 

Air line pilots ............ $ 3.00 yes no $30,000 
Company-owned planes 5.00 yes yes 30,000 
ER PT Pe 5.00 yes yes 30,000 
Charter, sightseeing ........ 5.00 yes yes 30,000 
Crop-dusting, testing, etc—Individual consideration 
Private pilots . 

Over 100 hours solo ..... 5.00 yes yes 30,000 

Under 100 hours solo 15.00 yes yes 30,000 
Student pilets ............. 15.00 yes yes 30,000 

Military Aviation 

Commissioned Officers 

Pilots, 800 hours experience 

a ee 17.25* yes no 15,000 

NS ee ee 11.50* yes no 30,000 

ae 5.75 yes no 30,000 

Pilots, under 800 hours .. 20.00 yes no 15,000 

Pilots, student Aviation exclusion rider 

i eee 5.75 yes no 30,000 
Enlisted Personnel 

Pilots Same as officer pilots 

Crew members .......... 5.75 yes no 30,000 

Others on flying status .. 5.75 yes no 30,000 


*Extra premium automatically reduced when insured attains age re- 


quiring smaller extra premium. 


LUI 
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occupational. Accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance and 
group accident and sickness insur- 
ance will be written in conjunction 
with group life insurance with a 
25 minimum. 


The Travelers Revises 
Aviation Rules 

Aviation underwriting rules have 
been revised by The Travelers to 
permit issuance of the accidental 
death benefit to all applicants with 
the exception of those who are pilots 
by occupation, or are contemplating 
foreign travel. In connection with 
former pilots, the aviation under- 
writing practices have been liber- 
alized so that, if there is no recent 
history of piloting and no specific 
prospective aviation hazard, the 
policy can be issued standard; if 
there has been recent piloting, or, 
if the former pilot has more than 
an average interest in aviation, an 
aviation rider may be used, and the 
disability provision may or may not 
be issued. 

. 


Bankers National Adopts 
Family Hospital Policy 

A new family hospital expense 
indemnity policy has been intro- 
duced by the Bankers National of 
Montclair, N. J. The policy is is- 
sued on one application to cover 
husband, wife and all children for 
hospital indemnity. The daily in- 
demnity varies from $3 to $6, as 
selected at the time of application. 
The new policy covers hospitaliza- 
tion from sickness, accident, or ma- 
ternity, subject to specified excep- 
tions. (See table below) 

This family hospital policy, to- 
gether with the company’s individ- 
val hospital plan and its accident 
and health policies, now furnish 
Bankers National Life agents with 
a complete kit of disability cover- 
ages. The company completed its 
second year in the accident and 
health field by doubling its pre- 
mium volume over 1945. This year 
its goal is again set at a 100% in- 
crease of premiums in force. 





Annual 
Age Premium 
sls a saree wie ae $ 20.23 
BN As ss cin weie 23.55 
eee 27.83 
MP caecitscewuues 33.51 
Pr aecekionetes 41.24 
ee eee 52.04 
ESA eo 68.21 
nr 95.80 
Re: sore 150.13 


New Retirement Income 
Plan of Great Lakes, Elgin 


The Great Lakes of Elgin, II. is 
now issuing a “President’s Special” 
retirement income at 65 contract, 
each $1,000 insurance providing a 
monthly life income of $10, males, 


=, 


Cash Values 

5th 10th 15th 20th 
$ 49 $ 139 $ 243 $ 36) 

63 171 295 436 

81 211 361 533 
104 264 447 66] 
135 334 566 841 
181 438 742 1,116 
253 601 1,029 1,541 
382 903 1,541 oan 
660 1,541 


or $8.80, females. Maturity cash 
value is $1,541. The double in- 
demnity benefit is available for an 
annual premium of $1.50 for each 
$1,000 insurance. Waiver of pre- 
mium, or waiver and income dis- 
ability of $10 per $1,000 are also 
available. (See table above.) 





Business Men’s Assurance 
Cancels War Risk Rider 


The Business Men’s Assurance has 
discontinued its war risk supple- 
ment on life insurance policies and 
has extended through 1947 its 
special aviation protection on acci- 
dent insurance contracts. 


The company previously had 
dropped the war risk supplement, 
except in the case of policies in 
force on men in the service. 


The special aviation protection, 
first inaugurated in August, 1945, 
provides benefits for any loss re- 
sulting from injuries received while 
traveling anywhere in the world as 
a passenger in an aircraft operated 
by a passenger air line on a regu- 
larly scheduled trip, or within the 
boundaries of the mainland of North 
America as a passenger in a 
powered civil aircraft of the United 
States, or Canada, registry and oper- 
ated by a licensed or certified pilot. 


United Life & Accident 
Adopts New Rider 


The United Life & Accident’s hos- 
pital and nurse benefit may now be 
issued with any of its life policies 
with waiver of premiums. The 
company will consider granting the 
hospital and nurse benefit to cases 








Benefits 


Daily indemnity, man 
Daily indemnity, woman 
Daily indemnity, child 
Other indemnity 


Premium Rates 


I, is oc ke ieee meals 
Each child 
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Plan Plan Plan Surgical 

A B Cc Benefit 

$6 $5 oo” ! Seek 

5 a - eenews 

+ 3 - - ahesernen 
$5-$100 

$29.95 $24.95 $22.45 $13.00 
7.30 7.30 5.45 6.50 






in which the waiver of premiums 
may not be granted because of oc- 
cupation, provided the occupation is 
in an acceptable class in the classi- 
fication manual for accident dis- 
ability. 

The hospital and nurse benefit is 
limited to a three months’ benefit 
for any one period of disability. It 
will be issued as a rider on the 
accident and sickness, or the acci- 
dent disability benefit, if either is 
applied for; if neither of the bene- 
fits is applied for, the hospital and 
nurse benefit will be issued as a 
separate policy attached to the life 
policy. 

a 


John Hancock Accepts 
Service Men at Standard 
Members of the armed forces with 
the exception of those who are ex- 
posed to the aviation hazard or en- 
gaged in submarine activities will 
be considered for standard life in- 
surance by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. The company expects 
that the larger volunteer army and 
navy will attract a superior type of 


risk. 
= 


Recent Changes Made by 
United Fidelity, Dallas 


The United Fidelity Life of Dallas 
announces that it is now prepared 
to issue up to $5,000 of insurance 
on a non-medical basis, ages 0 
through 40; for ages 41 through 45, 
the non-medical remains at $3,000. 

The double indemnity rider has 
been revised, and the new rider 
will provide coverage during the 
premium period, but not beyond 
age 65; formerly, the coverage 
ceased at age 60. 


From now on, in the event of 
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AETNA LIFE 
To continue 1946 dividend scale into 1947. 
Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


AMERICAN HOME 
New type accident 
1947, Pg. 62. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg. 61. 


policy issued. Mar., 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes @ general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 61. Adopts a new aviation 
program. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Will keep dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 
64. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
Pa program outlined. June, 1946. 
g. 62. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale ea adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. Pay same dividends. Feb., 
1947, Pg. 64. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 


Aviation premiums reduced; 
demnity limits increased. 
él. 


double __in- 
August, 1946, Pg. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
ay scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
g. 64. 


CANADA LIFE 
Issues @ new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 
July, 1946. Pg. 61. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 
Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
~~ issues whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 
g 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


To write life insurance on groups with a 
minimum of 25 employes. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Adoet dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
g. 93. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Adopts ‘‘Executive’’ policy. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Industrial policies placed on new 
basis. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 


Adopts new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
tion coverage adopted. September, 1946. 
oe 93. Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, 
g. 64. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Takes action on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation rules, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. él. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Makes changes in settlement options. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Accident and health policies 
become participating. July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
: — scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
g. 








INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 61. Publishes new rate book. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
dopts a new 
August, 1946. Pg. 


SUARANTES tt ee LIFE 
7 Ri Cc. S$. O. 22% basis, Nov., 1946, 
9 > 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 41. 


GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 
New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
61. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 


mortgage term policy. 
62. 


ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 

medica! expense forms adopted. Septem- 

ber, 1946, Pg. 92. New mortgage redemp- 

tion policy. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. Adopts 

new dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 
LAMAR LIFE 


Increases rates on higher premium forms. 
Feb., 1947, Pg. .64. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pg. 
61. Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Announces 1947 dividend plans. Dec., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. Retains schedule. Mar., 
1947, Pg. 64. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends payable on 34 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile !0-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. Reaction to loan inter- 
est reduction. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale tor '°46 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov., 
1946, Pg. 61. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


New basis rates. Feb., 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. Interest rates. Mar., 1947, 
Pe. 4&2. 1946 dividend scale continued. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. Will maintain 
1941 dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
1946 dividend scale i!lustrated. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 
62. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
To use same dividend scale for year May |}, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 6. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. New Plico preferred protec- 
tion plan. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on Wor Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
61. Announces the adoption of new policy 
contracts. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Dividend schedule for 1946 described and 
illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 60 and 62. 
Lowers group minimum to 25 lives. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. New retirement annuity issued. 
Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 


Pg. 63 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


Eases war restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 
STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 


Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Acts on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 1946, 


Pg. 62 
SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


New family income rates adopted. June, 
1946, Pg. 62. Continues dividend scale. 
Mar., 1947. Pg. 62. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Triple and double protection to age 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, wt 
He Puts options on 2!/% basis. Oct., 4 
62. Continues same dividend scale for 
os half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Issues new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under — ly ore 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. Paid 
up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. a New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
— program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
ig. 60. 
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death during the policy year, the 
United Fidelity will not deduct 
premiums due later in the policy 
year from the proceeds otherwise 
payable. The company’s announce- 
ment states that the United Fidelity 
was among the first of the com- 
panies to institute the plan of show- 
ing the annual, semi-annual, quar- 
terly, and monthly premium on 
each premium notice, in order to 
permit the policyowner to change 
his method of paying premiums at 
any time he may wish. 

. 


United Life & Accident’s 
$2,000 Minimum Policy 

The United Life & Accident now 
is issuing a minimum policy of 
$2,000 (both adult and juvenile) on 
all endowments maturing in 25 
years or less and on the 20-pay- 
ment endowment at age 65. 

A new rate book which has been 
issued shows no changes in pre- 
mium rates, except in the endow- 
ment-annuity plan. This book will 
remain in effect until January 1, 
1948, when all premium rates, policy 
forms and values will be changed 
to conform with the Guertin stand- 
ard non-forfeiture and valuation 
laws which will be in force in most 
of the states in which it operates. 


Home, N. Y., Dividends 
Same for First Quarter 

The Home Life of New York has 
announced that for at least the first 
quarter of 1947 it will continue to 
use the dividend scale which was 
adopted in 1944. The gross interest 
rate payable on settlement option 
funds remains at 3 per cent. 

The company points out that con- 
tinuing the same dividend scale will 
involve an increase of approxi- 
mately 17 per cent in the total divi- 
dends paid out during the year, be- 
cause of the substantial increase in 
insurance in force during the past 


year. 
7 


State Mutual 
Dividend Scale 


The State Mutual Life announces 
that except for retirement annuities 
the 1944 dividend scale will be con- 
tinued for use during 1947. The 
gross interest rate payable on divi- 
dend accumulations and settlement 
option funds remains at three per 
cent. 

For retirement annuities involv- 
ing a three per cent guarantee in 
the reserves (issued October 1, 1932 
to January 1, 1942) the dividends 
will be $1 per $100 of annual pre- 


mium; for retirement annuities in- 
volving a 2.5 per cent guarantee jn 
the reserves (issued since January ], 
1942) the dividend will be 0.5 per 
cent of the reserve. 


National Old Line Life, Ark. 
Introduces New Rate Book 
The National Old Line of Arkan- 
sas has introduced a new rate book, 
A general rate revision was made 
on the life and endowment forms, 
the premium rates in most cases 
being increased up to about age 55, 
and decreased or remaining un- 
changed above age 55. Rates were 
not changed on the family income, 
mortgage payment and term pol- 
icies. The revision applied to pre- 
mium rates only, non-forfeiture 
benefits remaining the same. 


New York Life 
Retains Dividend Scale 

The New York Life has continued 
its previous dividend scale for use 
during the calendar year 1947. The 
company is also maintaining the 2.5 
per cent gross interest rate for pol- 
icies issued on the current 2.5 per 
cent reserve basis. 
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Oral Insurance Contract 


HE Roman poet Horace said “A word once spoken 

can never be recalled.” At least I think that is 
what he said. Horace did not have a law suit in 
mind when he said it, but the law, too, takes cogni- 
zance of the spoken word. Many people think that a 
contract is unenforceable if it is oral. That is not so. 
An oral contract is weak and difficult to prove, and 
certain contracts must be in writing under the Statute 
of Frauds, but every oral contract is not per se illegal 
or unenforceable. Thus, in Rassieur, Exr. v. Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. (Missouri Supreme Court, 
March 10, 1947) the plaintiff sought to prove an oral 
contract of life insurance. 

The plaintiff was the executor of the alleged insured 
and the assignee of the alleged beneficiary. It was 
claimed that the deceased procured a policy of busi- 
ness life insurance in the sum of $50,000 for the benefit 
of a corporation of which he was president and 
principal owner. Prior to the alleged oral contract, 
the deceased had received a $30,000 personal life in- 
surance policy. In procuring this policy the usual pro- 
cedure was followed. The plaintiff's theory was that 
the oral policy resulted from a company practice and 
custom used in procuring additional business. He 
claimed that, after the company had issued a personal 
policy pursuant to the usual procedure, and thereby 
determined after a medical examination that the in- 
sured was a standard insurable risk, that it was the 
further custom to insure (within 60 days of the 
medical examination) the same person for an addi- 
tional amount without further medical examination. 
It was further claimed that the company’s agent, 
within the specified time and in accordance with the 
custom, offered to insure the deceased for the addi- 
tional amount and the deceased accepted the offer and 
left a check for the premium at his office. The appli- 
cation and check were forwarded to the company’s 
home office. The company accepted the check but be- 
fore the application was acted upon or a policy issued, 
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the alleged insured died. The company offered to re- 
turn the check and subsequently deposited it in court. 

The company denied that the agent had the author- 
ity to make any such contract and also denied that 
the agent had undertaken to make a contract of in- 
surance, either oral or written with the deceased. 

The trial court directed a verdict for the company. 
The Supreme Court held that the plaintiff's evidence 
failed to establish that a contract was entered into by 
and through the company’s agent and the trial court 
was declared correct. 


Chartered Plane 


S THE phrase “regularly scheduled passenger flight 
| of a commercial aircraft” ambiguous as it is used 
in a policy of life insurance? That is the question the 
Supreme Court of Ohio asked in McBride v. The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. (decided February 18, 1947). 
The facts which engendered the question are simple. 
The insured contracted with the Youngstown Airways 
for the use of an airplane to transport him to a place 
near Dunkirk, O., for a hunting trip. This was a 
company operating commercial planes and engaged in 
transporting passengers for hire out of Youngstown 
Municipal Airport. The plane flew the insured to the 
place near Dunkirk . After the day’s hunting, the 
plane crashed on the return trip to Youngstown and 
the insured was killed. The insurance company main- 
tained that the ride or trip was a risk excluded under 
the aviation rider. The trial court found for the bene- 
ficiary and the Court of Appeals affirmed. The case 
thus came to the Supreme Court which asked the 
question above. The question was answered in the 
negative and the judgment for the beneficiary re- 
versed. The latter court concluded that passenger 
flights, as specified in the policy, were those which 
were open to the general public and operated at definite 
intervals and which did not include flights of privately 
chartered planes. 


Misrepresentation—Heart Condition 


HE insured was a girl close to 15 years of age when 

she applied for the policy. No medical examination 
was made and the policy was issued on her written 
application alone. After the insured died, the com- 
pany resisted the claim on the ground that the in- 
sured knew she had heart trouble at the time she 
signed the application, or prior thereto. 

Since the company set up the misrepresentation as 
an affirmative defense, it had the burden of proving 
knowledge of the heart condition on the part of the in- 
sured. To do so it relied upon the testimony of a 
doctor, and the inference drawn therefrom. The testi- 
mony of the parents of the insured was to the con- 
trary. It was therefore a question of fact for the 
jury. The jury decided in favor of the beneficiary. 
The New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, af- 
firmed. (Tolar v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
December 30, 1946.) 


Total Disability 


HE plaintiff sued for “loss of time” under an acci- 

dent policy, claiming total disability. His ankle 
was injured, while he was in the armed forces, and 
he was released. Apparently the injury did not inter- 
fere with the full performance of his duties in a civilian 
occupation. The question was whether the plaintiff's 
injury “wholly and continuously disabled him from 
the prosecution of every duty pertaining to his occu- 
pation” (as a soldier). The case was originally brought 
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in the Municipal Court, New York City, and summary 
judgment was awarded to the plaintiff so that no trial 
was had. The Supreme Court, Appellate Division, re- 
versed the decision and stated that the question was 
an issue of fact for the jury: 

“Though we assume that military service was plain- 
tiff’s occupation within the terms of the policy, the 
action of the military authorities in finding that he 
was permanently incapacitated from further active 
military service is not conclusive. Defendant may be 
able to establish by independent proof that plaintiff’s 
injury did not wholly and continuously disable him, 
but only partially incapacitated him ‘from performing 
the important duties of his occupation’.” (Warren v. 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Acc. Ass’n, March 7, 
1947.) 


Assignment of Proceeds 


HE insured was a merchant seaman. A contract of 

insurance was issued to the owner of the steam- 
ship on which he sailed, providing $5,000 insurance 
on the life of each member of the crew. The contract 
further provided that, if no beneficiary were desig- 
nated by the crew member, payment should be made 
to his estate. The insured did not designate a bene- 
ficiary. The voyage was from Baltimore to South 
America. In South Carolina the insured executed an 
informal document before a notary public to the ef- 
fect that “Should I be killed\or lost in any manner, 
I want my insurance paid to Mrs. N. C. Hucks (in- 
sured’s sister).” The vessel with all on board was 
lost. After the insured’s death, the sister was ad- 
vised by the insurance company that the assignment 
did not meet with the requirements of the policy so 
that it would be necessary to have herself appointed 
administratrix of the insured’s estate. This she did 
and the proceeds were paid to her and divided by her 
with her mother. 

At this point, however, it developed that the insured 
left a wife and child surviving him. Since the wife 
and child would take precedence over the sister and 
mother as the insured’s “estate”, the question of the 
validity of the assignment became of paramount im- 
portance. It was held by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fourth Circuit, that the paper executed in 
South Carolina was in legal effect an assignment of 
the proceeds of the policy. Although the language was 
informal, it clearly showed the insured’s intention. 
It was not a question of effecting a change of bene- 
ficiary. It was an assignment by an insured of his 
rights under a policy payable to his estate. (Cook v. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. & Watts, March 


6, 1947.) 
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